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HOW WILL CENSURE 
AFFECT FIREMEN’S? 


Will Advertising of Company Through 
Agents’ Resolutions and Criticisms 
Make Its Business Suffer? 





AD MEN ASKED FOR’ OPINION 


Now Most Discussed Company in Amer- 
ica Among Insurance People; Henry 
C. Walker’s Views 

Will the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark gain or lose in the 
long run in view of the nation-wide 
censure of its Louisville attitude by 
members of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents? There is an old 
saving that from a business standpoint 
it is better to be pilloried than to be 
ignored. Would that app'y in this 
case? 

sefore the Des Moines convention of 
the association the Firemen’s was a 
company which was only fairly well 
known as those things go. Since then 
it has become the most widely adver- 
tised company in the country, meas- 
ured by the standpoint of newspaper 
space and comment. 

In order to get a line on this from 
experts The Eastern Underwriter asked 
some of the cleverest advertising men 
in the country for their opinion, and 
one of the answers is from Henry C. 
Walker, an able creator of publicity of 
Poston and New York, who has pre 
parcd much advertising copy and is a 
shrewd observer of human nature and 
events. Incidentally, he writes book- 
lets, circulars and other matter for 
a group of insurance companics, the 
Firemen’s not being one of them. 
Mr. Walker says: 

“The editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer has asked me for my opinion as 
an advertising man on a subject which 
looks to me like a ‘Who’s Who’ propo- 
sition. Al! of which has come about 
because of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents joining the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters in what 
might be called a defiance of the policy 
of the Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
Newark with reference to its appoint- 
ment of agents. 

“It seems that the Louisville Board 
which, as I understand it, is a conserva- 
tive organization, had some time since 
formulated a rule which the Firemen’s 
ran counter to when this company ap 
pointed the president of a Louisvilic 
trust company as agent of the Fire- 
men’s in that city. 

“The National Association, consist- 
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(Contmued on page 22 
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BROKERS and AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


KERR BUILDING 
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‘ire insurance house plates date 
back to 1680. They were introduced 
to indicate to the volunteer fire bri- 
vades the building insured by the 
insurance office maintaining the bri- 
gade, but were discontinued after the 
old volunteer companies were re- 
placed by. paid fire departments. 

THE EAGLE HOUSE PLATE OF 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA was adopted in 


1796, and is now very rare. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Taso, Birp & Co., INc. 





MARINE INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 





63 Beaver Street New York 





BUSINESS INSURANCE 
TALK TO MANUFACTURERS 


New England Mutual General Agent 
Tells of Essentials for Arriving 
at Success 








CAPITAL, EQUIPMENT, BRAINS 





Place Occupied by Insurance in Pro- 
tecting Business Ventures Told 
By Boston Man 


By Albert H. Curtis 


General Agent, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston 








This valuable paper on busi- 
ness insurance was delivered by 
Mr. Curtis before the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 





If you as a merchant or manufacturer 
were asked to name the most valuable 
asset in your business, I suspect it 
would take a little while for you to do 
60. Even then you would probably be 
somewhat in doubt. Naturally you 
would think of your cash in the bank 


or your stock of goods that had been — 


purchased for a low figure. If you were 
a manufacturer, you might think of 
some special machine that was doing 
wonderful work, or your new factory 
with its labor saving devices, etc. In 
these times when the most active and 
up-to-date concerns have been giving 
attention to efficiency methods and cost 
prices, comparatively few have ex- 
amined their business from the produc- 
tive and earning power standpoint. Are 
you prepared to name the most valuable 
asset in your business? 
Three Essentials 

An analysis of any successful busi- 
ness would reveal the fact that it com- 
prises three elements: capital, equip- 
ment, brains— 

These three essentials in the right 
proportions are a guarantee of success 
in any enterprise. Permanent success 
requires the maintenance of each. 

Whether you are a farmer, a mer- 
chant or a manufacturer, it is neces- 
sary to have a certain amount of cap- 
ital. Sometimes this is borrowed 
money, sometimes it is acquired by in- 
dustry and economy. Capital at the 
going rate of interest may be figured as 
earning about six or seven per cent; 
that is about all the careful investor 
could safely expect to realize. 

Equipment consists of the fixtures, 
tools, machinery or stock in trade. Al- 
though Equipment must be renewed 
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from time to time, it can be done by 
an outlay of money, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would be worth 
about six per cent. 

Brains, or the skill and ingenuity 
which direct, are an essential without 
which capital and equipment would have 
but little economic value, When credit is 
good, it is easy. to obtain additional 
funds for either capital or equipment. 
Brains, however, cannot so easily be 
valued, and are much more difficult to 
replace. In view of this fact, possibly 
the success of your business depends 
largely upon one or two men whose 
knowledge and ability constitute an in 
valuable asset. 

Edison Is An Example 

Does your business earn from ten to 
twenty-five per cent annually? If your 
capital is worth only six per cent, and 
the money represented by the invest- 
ment on your equipment is worth about 
the same, it is not difficult to determine 
the value of brains as a contributing 
factor. 

Probably one of the most familiar il- 
lustrations of the value of abrain in a 
business is the case of Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, the great inventor. How much his 
companies would have lost financially if 
he had been taken away fifteen or 
twenty years ago would be a difficult 
and most interesting mathematical 
problem. Again, if it were possible for 
him to live twenty-five or fifty years 
longer, with his health and energies un- 
impaired, undoubtedly equally favor- 
able results would accrue. You say this 
is an unusual case. Permit me to sug- 
gest another where the young drafts- 
man with limited experience conceived 
the idea of constructing a tunnel in a 
mountain so as to overcome a grade 
which was almost an impossible barrier 
to the progress of a transcontinental 
railroad 

This young man, before he was 
twenty-six years old, designed the 
famous “Corkscrew Tunnel” in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies whereby the track of 
the railroad was made to wind around 
the interior of the mountain, thereby 
accomplishing something which had 
never been thought of before. Un- 
fortunately the young man died before 
the work was fully completed, but that 
which he planned was a success and 
stands out as a monument to his skill 
and ability. -Who can value the brains 
and ability that were lost to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad through the un- 
timely death of this young engineer? 

That insuring the brains of a _ busi- 
ness is important is apparent when you 
realize that Bradstreets’ and Dun’s mer 
cantile agencies make it a rule to con- 
tinue the full credit rating of a cor- 
poration in the event of the death of 
one of the important members of a 
concern when business insurance is 
earried. If, however, there is no busi- 
ness insurance, the rating is suspended 
until matters are readjusted and it is 
known more accurately how the death 
will affect the affairs of the company 
financially. 


A Few Reasons Why Business Organiza- 
tions Should Carry This Protective 
Form of Insurance 

(a) To protect credit. 

(b) To cover debis or special obliga- 
tions. 

(c) To provide capital which will 
-_bridge over the unsettled condition re- 
sulting from death, and partially com- 
pensate for the loss of some master 
anind. 

(d) To protect the endorsers of the 
concern’s paper or an issue of preferred 
stock or bonds. 

(e) To fortify the enterprise against 
the death of a silent partner, or of one 
who otherwise gives it financial back- 
ing. 

(f{) To create a surplus which may 
be used to acquire the interest of any 
member who dies, thus insuring an un- 
interrupted continuance of the busi- 
ness. 

(g) The technical knowledge of some 
valuable employe, suddenly removed by 
death, might seriously cripple a busi- 
ness, and here again life insurance pay- 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 
period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 




















able to the firm or company is desir- mature an issue of bonds or to 
able. tinguish floating obligations. 

(h) To provide, as a sound business Loss Contingencies 
proposition and entirely independent of 
the question of death, a special reserve 
or sinking fund, through the cash or 


ex- 


It is a well-recognized fact that every 
progressive manufacturer sets aside a 
certain amount each year to cover de- 


loan values of the policies, which may preciation in stock, machinery and 
be used to buy out the interest of a plant. It is practicable to lay by this 
retiring member of the concern, or to. amount in the form of insurance pre- 








Do You Know Him ? 


1. He is between 25 and 40 years of 

; age. 

2. He is not afraid of hard work and 
is recognized by his friends and 
acquaintances as an all around 
good hustler. 

3. He has several years’ experience 
as a life insurance salesman and 
organizer, preferably in city ter- 
ritory. 

4. He could be relied upon to take 
charge of and rejuvenate an es- 
tablished agency for one of the 

I oldest and strongest Eastern 

Companies, 

. The territory is one of the finest 

in the United States. 

6. He will give us complete infor- 
mation concerning himself in 
first letter. 

Correspondence confidential. 


Address Eastern 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 
New York City 























miums, and at the same time cover the 
contingency of loss by death of the 
principal or managing heads of the busi- 
ness. 

I have in mind a case of two partners 
who had been for many years conduct- 
ing a successful business. In all their 
relations they were practically the same 
as brothers, each considerate of the 
other’s interests. Finally one was 
stricken with a cancer and after a short 
illness died. The widow employed a 
lawyer to look over her affairs. With- 
out tact or good judgment he began at 
once to pry into the minute details of 
the business in such a way as to create 
a suspicion that the survivor was not 
doing the right thing. This made it 
necessary for the other partner to em- 
ploy legal counsel and, after much de- 
lay, the widow finally received about 
one-half as much as her portion of the 
business was actually worth and which 
full value the surviving partner would 
gladly have paid to her if the affairs 
could have taken a normal course. 
Right here a policy of business insur- 
ance with a special agreement signed 
by both partners binding themselves 
and their heirs would have enabled this 
business to have been settled promptly 
and without any loss or friction or mis- 
understanding. 

Business insurance also has a direct 
bearing upon the excess profits tax of 
a corporation. There are many ways 
of handling it so as to meet the require- 
ments of the Federal Law. If the cash 
value is carried as an addition to the 
capital stock, it permits a normal per- 
centage of earnings to be charged off 
against it each year, and thereby, if the 
earnings were to remain practically the 
same, automatically places the corpora- 
tion upon a lower scale of excess profits 
in making the computation, * * * 

In the ultimate analysis, with every 
policy that is written, one of three 
things is bound to happen. The holder 
will live, quit or die. If he lives, as we 
have before explained, a substantia] as- 
set is being created which can be used 
in an emergency, and it ig all the 
while strengthening the credit of the 
corporation. If he quits, the policy may 
be cancelled, and with the surrender 
value deducted from the total payments, 
the protection has been obtained at a 
low cost. If he dies, the full face of 
the insurance is paid at once without 
discount. This money comes at a criti- 
cal time and when it is most needed. 
Finally, it should be remembered that 
the payment of premiums for fire, ma- 
rine and all similar kinds of insurance 
are an expense and may never yield a 
cent’s return to the corporation, while 
every policy of brain insurance that is 
kept in force will in the natural course 
of events sooner or later become a 
claim and be paid for its full face value. 





INCOME BOND SALES 

C. S. Gray, of Littleton, H. D. Diehl, 
of Pittsburgh, and C. B. Rockwell, of 
Springfield, all representatives of the 
Connecticut General, recently reported 
sales of Income Bonds to applicants for 
insurance who were not able to pass 
the medical examination. Mr. Diehl’s 
policyholder on being rejected for an 
Income at 65 policy for $10,000 with a 
premium of $240.90 bought an Income 
Pond for $28,000 with approximately 
the same premium. Mr. Rockwell's 
policyho'der expects to change over to 
insurance later if he can pass the ex- 
amination. 





ZACHARIAS WITH EQUITABLE 

The Equitable Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Melville H.*Zacharias as 
special representative of the group in- 
surance department in Michigan. Mr. 
Zacharias will a’so represent the So- 
ciety in other departments, but he will 
devote his immediate and particuiar at- 
tention to the development of group in- 
surance in the Michigan territory. 

Mr. Zacharias has a wide reputation 
as an insurance man, aS a personal pro- 
ducer and as a general agent. He is 
particularly remembered as a leading 
producer of the Canada Life while 
managing the successful agency of that 
company in Michigan. 
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Writing in Canada 
Without a License 


ACCUSES SOME LIFE COMPANIES 





Department Says That Business is 
Being Solicited Through Mails; 
Statement to Public 





The Dominion Insurance Department 
of Canada having learned that life in- 
surance business is being solicited in 
Canada through the mails by life insur- 
ance companies with head offices in the 
United States but unlicensed in Canada, 
the department has sent out a warn- 
ing. It says that in the case of at least 
one of these companies it is stated 
that the practice of the company is to 
advise prospects in Canada of the 
names of physicians whose examina- 
tions will be accepted by the company 
and to send the prospect a check to 
cover the medical fee for examination 
by one of these physicians. When the 
examination has been made the medi 
cal report is forwarded by the physi 
cian to the company. Continuing, the 
department says: 

“The Insurance Act and the provi- 
sions of the criminal code resnectine 
insurance provide that no foreign com- 
pany shall inspect anv risk or other- 
wise carry on any business of insurance 
in Canada without a license under the 
act. It is also provided that every per- 
son who, in Canada, insnects any risk 
or otherwise transacts anv business of 
insurance except on behalf of a com- 
nany licensed in Canada is liable for a 
first offense to a penaltv of not more 
than $50 nor Jess than $20, and for a 
second or subsequent offense to a pen- 
alty of not more than $100 nor less 
than $50. In default of nayment im- 
prisonment for terms varying from one 
month to six months is provided for. 

“The department is of the opinion 
that physicians in Canada making ex- 
aminations under the conditions above 
mentioned are violatine the statutes 
referred to and rendering themselves 
liable to the prescribed penalties. 

“The public is also warned that insur- 
ance placed in unlicensed companies 
is not protected by assets of these com- 
panies in Canada. There is. therefore, 
no security in Canada which can be at- 
tached in the event of such a company 
failing to meet its obligations under 
its policies.” 





PUBLICITY FOR AGENTS 
New Bureau of Guardian Life To Be 
Run By Leonard L. John, 
Former “Times” Man 


The Guardian Life has established a 
new bureau to be known as the public- 
itv section of the Agency Department, 
and has appointed L. L. John to have 
charge of its activities. This section 
will supervise the operation of the 
Prospect Bureau, which will officially 
begin to function the first of the year, 
and in addition will conduct the gen- 
era' publicity and advertising program 
of the Company. 

Mr. John is particularly well qualified 
for the position for which he has been 
selected. Following his graduation 
from Princeton in 1913, he was con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the New York “Times” for two years. 
Prior to his enlistment in the U. S. 
Army in 1917, he acted as traveling 
representative of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 

After receiving his discharge in 1919, 
Mr. John entered the Home Office of 
the Fidelity Mutual, with which Com- 
Pany he has since been associated. 


GRAHAM ON THE COAST 
Thompson Graham, former head of 
the service department of the Metro 
politan Life, and one of the best stu 
dents of the business, is now assistant 
Manager of the Metropolitan Life an 
the Pacific Coast. 
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The Prudential 


| Insurance Company 





of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
































Nason and Brock 
Made Vice-Presidents 


PROMOTIONS BY JOHN HANCOCK 








Charles J. Diman Elected Secretary; 
Two New Assistant Agency Super- 
intendents and Other Appointments 





Fred E. Nason, secretary, and Elbert 
H. Brock, superintendent of agencies 
of the John Hancock, have been elected 
vice-presidents, both becoming mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 
Charles J. Diman has been elected sec- 
retary. The new superintendent of 




















FRED E. NASON 
agencies is Thomas F. Temple, who has 
been assistant superintendent. Other 
promotions announced are those of 
James N. Messenger and Henry G. 
Wischmeyer as assistant superintend- 
ents of agencies; Dr. Ignatius Haines 
as associate medical director, and 
Walter R. Pond as manager of the in- 
surance department. 

Mr. Nason entered the company’s 





BROCK 


WwW. Bm. 


service in May, 1892. He was promoted 
to chief clerk in 1895. His rise was 
rapid because he showed an unusual 
ability to grasp details and was a most 
hard and intelligent worker. He be- 
came an officer of the company in 1902, 
when he was elected second assistant 
ecretary, a year later being elected 
assistant secretary. His knowledge of 
policy work is exceptionally marked. 
Elbert -H. Brock, who was made su- 
perintendent of agencies in_ 1917, be- 
van as a home office clerk. In the fol 
lowing vear he took a debit in the 
Boston agency. He was advanced to be 
an assistant in 1890, acting in that 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Pointers on Sale 
of Group Contracts 


—_— -—— 


WHEN TO GIVE DATA OF COST 





S. K. Mitchell, of Connecticut General, 
Discusses Sales Angle; Attitude of 
Employer to Subject 





Pointers on how to sell group insur- 
ance are given to Connecticut General 
men by S. K. Mitchell, of that Com- 
pany. He briefly summarizes his sub- 
ject under six headings: 

1, Never attempt to sell Group Life and 

Group Accident and Health in com- 
bination and at the same time, unless 
forced to do so by competition or 
the demand of your prospect. 
Get the Group Life first and the Ac- 
cident and Health from three to six 
months later, 
Submitting Group Life and Group Ac- 
cident and Health at the same time 
very often makes the premium seem 
prohibitive to the prospect and also 
complicates the situation to such an 
extent that there is danger of not 
getting either. 

By placing the Life and Accident and 

Health at different times the em- 

ployer obtains double the effect by 

making two separate announcements. 
2.1If you permit him to get that far, 

almost every employer will ask you 
to submit the exact cost of Group 
Insurance from information regarding 
his employes he will furnish. Do so 
only when it is absolutely necessary 
to get the business which will be very 
seldom, Cost is of minor importance 
and shou'd be so treated. If Group 
Insurance is of value to the employer 
and employe and will tend to in- 
crease good will, loyalty and efficien- 
cy, it is worth a great deal more 
than the very low premium we charge 
for it. Furthermore you can be al- 
most sure $10 per year per employe 
will cover the cost of a plan starting 
at $500, increasing for length of ser- 
vice to a maximum of $1,500. In 
fact almost every approximate esti- 
mate you make on that basis wil! 
be greater than the actual cost. A 
difference of a few hundred dollars 
either way is of very little import- 
ance in your negotiations. 
Taking the time to collect the data 
necessary to arrive at an exact cost 
gives an opportunity for competition 
to get in and any one of a number 
of things may occur which will cause 
the prospect to abandon the idea en- 
tirely. 

It is also unwise for the employer 

to go to the.employes to get the 

necessary information. The em- 
ployes know what is contemplated 
and, if they do not get the insurance, 
are disappointed. If the plan does 
go through and the insurance is 
placed the employer loses the ad- 


] 


vantage of the surprise announce- 
ment. 
3. An employer in dealing with his em- 
ployes must be big enough to deter- 
mine what is good for them and then 
do it, without thinking of the imme- 
diate results to be accomplished. Any 
employer who is fair and wants to 
build up the proper spirit within his 
organization will have to proceed 
along this line. All employers who 
are fair cannot fail to admit the value 
of Group Insurance in the protection 
it gives the home and as a rule adopt 
it as a matter of course, as a part of 
their general scheme of welfare work. 
One of the great advantages of Group 
Insurance is that the cost is propor- 
tionate to the number of employes 
which makes it the only thing the 
small manufacturer can do, that is of 
real value, without assuming an an- 
nual charge against his business that 
is exorbitant and prohibitive, 
. Bear in mind the first interview is 
the most important and after that in- 
terview, follow your prospect closely, 
calling every day, if necessary, till 
you get the application. 

{ have thought a number of times 
since the convention that some of 
you may try my methods and lose 
to competition and as a result dis- 
continue your efforts on Group In- 
surance, You cannot always win as 
there will be times when circum- 
stances you cannot control will make 
it impossible for you to get the busi- 
ness. If you get one case in six you 
will be getting your proportion. You 
will meet al} kinds of competition 
but by ignoring it and selling Con- 
necticut General all the time you 
will win more than once in six times. 
Let the other fellow do the knocking 
and go right on te'ling your prospect 
what a good company he represents 
but how much better Connecticut 
General is because of the real ser- 
vice they render. 
}. Enthuse yourselves about Group In- 
surance sufficiently and you will find 
ways and means of selling it. 
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OCTOBER CLAIMS 

In October, 1920, the Connecticut 
General paid claims under 54 policies 
on 51 lives, amounting to $63,953.49. 
Of this amount leaving Group losses 
out of consideration $14,386 was paid 
on 5 policies which had been in force 
less than two years. Group losses paid 
during the month were thirty-two 
amounting to $30,572.80. Twenty-two 
of these Group losses had been in force 
less than one year. 


HARD OR EASY? 

In answer to “Is the work of the life 
insurance salesman easy or hard?” J. 
W. Neil, of the Enid, Okla. agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
answers in “Agency Items”: 

“A short time ago another agent and 
myself worked all day and never got 
an application. That was a hard day’s 
work. The next day we got ten names 
or the dotted line. That was easy 
work.” 








GENERAL AGENT WANTED 





« York. 











One of the oldest New England Life Companies is in 
| ? 7 
need of a General Agent to be located in Albany, New 


| The agency has long been established, and has a good 
volume of business in force. 


} Reply “General Agent” 
The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William Street, New York City 











NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid te Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the Company 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 











Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 





For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies | 
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~ HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Com issues all modern f 
— _ S ay 0 orms of policy contracts from age 3 months | 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date ef issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 
aateed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
f£xecutive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION POLICY 


with multiple benefits and unique excess interest dividends (simon pure 
dividends), has seemed to afford no possibilities for improvement and 
yet ways have been found recently to invest that policy with a brand 
new dress that makes it even more salable than before. It is the policy | 
—— that enables those world records for growth to be shattered 

y the 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be te your interest te investigate our propesition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 














Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City | 
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satisfaction. 





Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 


Philadelphia 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Present Practices 
About Disability 


WOODWARD REVIEWS SUBJECT 








Total Disability, Three Months Old, 
Construed as Permanent Until 
Recovery; Future Development 


A description of prevailing practices 
in underwriting the disability hazard 
as an incident to the issue of life in- 
surance policies was given to the cas- 
ualty actuaries at their meeting in New 
York last week by J. H. Woodward of 
the group department of the Equitable 
Society. The first form of disabi ity 
benefit to be incorporated in life insur- 
ance was the waiver of premium clause 
providing that after the occurrence of 
permanent and total disability no fur- 
ther premiums would be payable but 
the contract would go on increasing in 
value in the same manner as though 
premiums were being paid. The Fidel- 
ity Mutual adopted such a clause in 
1896 and the Travelers in 1904. The 
idea was not a new one, however, as 
it had been more or less extensively 
employed on the continent of Europe. 
New Problems For Claim Department 

The adoption of the disability bene- 
fit has brought new prob’ems to the 
claim departments of life insurance 
companies—problems of a difficult kind 
which have hitherto been principally 
confined to the claim departments of 
casualty companies. The fact of death 
and the identity of the deceased is a 
matter susceptible of relatively easy 
proof. The existence and extent of 
disability within the meaning of the 
policy contract is a much more compli- 
ceted problem, However liberal or the 
reverse may be the company’s interpre- 
tution of its contract, there must be 
somewhere a boundary about which the 
border line cases will cluster. 

It is the duty of the claim adjuster 
to see that the claimant, however ig- 
norant he may be of his rights, gots the 
full amount to which he is legally and 
equitably entitled under his contract of 
insurance, This is just as much his 
obligation as it is to see that the other 
policyholders of the company are not 
injured through the al’owance of fraud- 
ulent or unreasonable demands. It is 


the practice of at least one of the large 
companies granting the disability bene- 
fit to go back in every case where a 
death claim has been presented arising 
from insanity and find out whether or 
not the insured, if he had made an ap- 
plication for disability benefits, would 
have been entitled to a waiver of his 
premiums or to the payment of an an- 
nuity. If he would have been so en- 
titled, regardless of his technical non- 
compliance with the contract in the 
matter of proof, the amounts of these 
benefits are added to the death claim 
which is paid to his beneficiary. It is 
in the interest of every living and hea'- 
thy policyholder that a company should 
settle its claims in this spirit of Jiber- 
ality. It costs not much more than does 
strict insistence on the technical re- 
quirements of the contract and the 
money so spent is vastly more effective 
in building up good will than if it were 
saved and later paid out to the healthy 
and active poiicyholders as an increase 
in their dividends. 

When we think of disability as re- 
‘ated to its cause. we are apt to think 
first of disability arising from accident. 
As a matter of fact, however, only 
about three or four per cent of a com- 
pany’s disability claims arise from this 
cause. The two major causes of dis- 
ability are tuberculosis and insanity or 
mental infirmity. Probably a third of 
a company’s claims under the disability 
clause will be tuberculosis claims and 
about a quarter of the claims will be 
insanity c'aims. Paralysis is the third 
most important cause of disability. 


Tubercular Claims 


As to tuberculosis, it is evident that 
there is wide opportunity under the 
present wording of the disability clause 
for the practice of companies to differ. 
The contract requires that disability 
shall not merely be total but shall be 
permanent. Obviously it is difficult or 
impossible to show that tuberculosis 
will presumably progress to a fatal ter- 
mination until some time after the con- 
dition has arisen. A liberal interpretation 
of the contract, however, requires that 
claims should be admitted as soon as 
the disease has produced incapacity to 
labor and the insured has given up his 
work and placed himself in a sanita- 
rium or under treatment designed to 
arrest its progress. 

Another difficut question in the ad- 


justment of claims is the requirement 
of the contract that the insured shall 
not merely be permanently and con- 
tinuously prevented from engaging in 
his usual and customary occupation but 
that he must be permanently and con- 
tinuous'y prevented from engaging in 
any occupation whatsoever for remun- 
eration or profit. This leads us to a 
discussion of the general question of 
what constitutes permanent and total 
disability within the meaning of the 
contract 
Total Disability 

It has been held by the Indiana Court 
of Appeals (Ind. Life Endowment Co. 
vs. Read, 54 Ind. App. 450) that if the 
policy entitled the insured to recover 
if he becomes totally and permanently 
disabled from performing any kind of 
manual Jabor upon which he depends 
for a livelihood, the insured can re 
cover if he becomes tota'ly and per- 
manently disabled from following any 
business by which he might reasonably 
earn a livelihood. Again, in order that 
disability may be construed to be total 
it is not necessary that the insured 
should be absolutely helpless, Total 
disability is a relative matter and is 
held to depend on the pecu'iar cireum- 
stances of each case and on the nature 
of the occupation and the capabilities 
of the person injured. The real test 
is loss of earning power 

An investigation of the causes of 
permanent total disability indicate that 
a large majority of them would inca- 
pacitate a man from performing the 
duties of any occupation whatever as 
well as the duties of his regular occu 
pation. This gives ground for hoping 
that some way may be found to safely 
remove the present limitations so as 
to make the benefits apply to total 
disability from performing the duties 
of the insured’s regular occupation. 

Difficult Questions 

Several important points must be 
kept in mind by a company’s home 
Office in underwriting disability bene 
fits. In order to obtain a favorable ex 
perience under such insurance it is in 
the first place necessary to minimize 
the effect of selection azainst the com 
pany by issuing a very large amount of 
it. The clause itself must be liberal, 
attractive and unambiguous, and the 
agents and the public must be kept edu- 
cated as to its value. Application 


forms, rate-books and canvassing litera- 
ture should be so arranged that affirma- 
tive action is necessary on the part of 
the applicant if the policy is not to 
contain the disability clause, Generally 
speaking, applicants should, as it were, 
have the disability benefit thrust upon 
them unless they specifically ask that 
it be omitted from their contracts. 

But it should be borne in mind that 
this insurance is in the nature of in- 
demnity for loss of earning power and 
that for practical purposes this means 
indemnity against the loss of ability to 
earn money. It is very much easier to 
overinsure a man under a disability 
clause than under a life insurance pol- 
icy. No companies grant the disability 
annuity benefit on any larger an amount 
of life insurance than $25,000 which 
carries with it a monthly disability an- 
nuity of $250. If, however, the appli- 
cant carries such insurance in several 
different companies it is easy to see 
how he might provide himself with an 
income which would make disability 
financially profitable to him. It is not 
necessary to impute any dishonest in- 
tent in such cases to perceive that total 
disability is likely to begin earlier and 
last longer than where the insured him- 
se'f carries a substantial part of the 
lmzard, The disability annuity benefit 
ought never to be granted for an 
amount disproportionate to the appli- 
cant’s salary or wages. 

Having determined that the amount 
of the benefit applied for falls well 
within the limits of the insurable in- 
terest, the next question is as to the 
physical and occupational eligibility of 
the applicant. 

There are several types of cases 
where the disability benefit should be 
granted with great caution, if at all. 
The principal cause of disability is 
tuberculosis. Hence the benefit should 
not be granted at regular rates to un- 
derweights at the younger ages unless 
the family history and other features 
of the risk are exceptionally good. 

Another group to which the benefit 
should not be granted is unmarried 
women who are not in receipt of a sal- 
ary or wages. Where a_ disability 
clause is attached to a policy issued to 
a woman, it should provide that the 
clause shall be cancelled and the pre- 
miums reduced upon the marriage of 
the insured, There are doubtless self- 
supporting married women to whom the 

















The Test of Service 











The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. The Massachusetts 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. I 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives ol 
men and women already insured in the Company. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Over $45,000,000 








In 











1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,900 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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benefit might safely be granted, but 
these are not to be readily distinguished 
from the others. 


Partial Disability 
A difficult question, similar to the 
same one raised in connection with 


workmen's compensation laws, is what 


to do with applicants who are already 
partially disabled—who have lost the 
sight of one eye, the use of one arm, 
hand or leg. Obviously the risk of total 
blindness or total dismemberment is 


greatly increased in such cases, and 
although the number of cases is not 
great, still the financial consequences 


ure apt to be considerable because of 
the exceptionally low rate of mortality 
among the disabled of this type. The 
existing impairment has two effects: it 
increases the liability to accidents in 
general and it specifically increases the 
liability to total] blindness or dismem 
berment, The safest practice 
course, not to grant the benefit to-such 
an applicant. On the other hand, it is 
not very praiseworthy to evade the per- 
formance of a service when with a lit 
tle additional trouble some satisfactory 
way of meeting the difficulty can be 
found. Many companies modify this 
clause in such cases, so that the loss 
of another eye or member will not con- 
stitute a valid disability claim—-some 
times with an increase of 50 per cent 
in the premium for the benefit to cover 
the additional extra hazard. 

The question of what to do with the 
disability benefit in the case of hazard- 
ous or unhealthy occupations is a diffi- 
cult one because of lack of sufficient 


m. @f° 


statistical information, When the oc- 
cupation is such as to greatly increase 
the chances of disability, either through 
accident or disease, the benefits cannot 
sufely be granted, In intermediate 
cases they may be granted in consid- 
eration of an extra premium predicated 
on the degree of extra risk assumed. 
Eurther Improvements Coming 

The progress and evolution of the 
disability clause has been rapid and a 
high standard of accomplishment has 
been reached in this field. There is 
no reason to suppose, however, that 
further improvements in the coverage 


und a wider adoption of this feature 
may not be anticipated. Indeed, one 
of the large companies has very re- 


cently announced a modification of its 
disability clause under which any dis- 
ability which is total and has had a 
continuous duration of three months is 
construed to be “permanent” until re- 
covery. This is a wholly admirable 
provision which will doubtless be ex- 
tensively adopted. It is not beyond the 
realm of probability that some safe 
way will presently be found to insure 
against total incapacity to perform the 


duties of the insured’s regular voca- 
tion as distinguished from total dis- 
ubility to perform any kind of work 


whatsoever for remuneration or profit. 

All of these improvements which have 
a permanent social and economic value 
tuke their place among the innumer- 
able human achievements which, taken 
by themselves, may seem trivia!, but 
which taken together make up the sum 
total of human progress, 








LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














The “Fidelity Field Man” 


Keepingthe gives the following an 
Business swer to a prospect's state 
Alive ment that “The business 
outlook is too uncertain. 


I am going to wait until things look 
better before I take out any more life 
insurance.” 

The Agent: “Yes, Mr. Prospect, we 


are going through a period of readjust- 
ment:» Business in general is meeting 
these changing conditions in a satisfac- 
tory and encouraging way, and every 
thing seems to point to an orderly re 
turn of normal times. But suppose your 
business happens to be hit rather hard? 
What if you should die while your 
affairs were in uncertain straits? It 
wouldn't be very fortunate for your 
heirs, would it? What if you should 
pass away next month and leave be- 
hind a business that couldn't weather 
the storm without its skipper at the 
helm? What would your family do? 

“This Policy will provide the capital 
with which your heirs can keep the 
business going until the storm is over 
and there is smooth sailing again, If 
you can use cash now, think how your 
inheritors will need it. Life insurance 
will keep your business alive.” 


* * an 
There are many arguments 
A Builder not quite so stereotyped 
of favoring business insurance, 
Credit says “The Organizer,” the 


publication of the Chicago 
Agency of The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company. It is a great builder of cred- 
it, for instance. 
“There are times when banks are 


short of money, loans hard to obtain 
and interest rate high, and it is usually 
in just such times that a business house 
needs money most. In such a case the 
firm’s life insurance policies are always 
available for a loan, without delay, with- 
out publicity, at only six per cent in- 
terest. for as long a time as desired and 
renewable at pleasure, all at the option 
of the firm itself.” It continues: 
“Many corporations are using insur- 
ance on the Endowment plan for the 
purpose of meeting and paying off a 
pdowment poli- 





cies running for the same period as 
the bonds provide a perfect means of 
protecting the bondholders, giving them 
absolute security either in case of the 
insured living until the bonds and poli- 
cy mature or at his prior death. Busi- 
hess Insurance may also be used to 
liquidate real estate mortgages, 


PROMOTE C. H. LANGMUIR 


New York Life Man Made Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies; His 
Experience with Company 





Charles H. Langmuir, who has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the New York Life, was 
born in Nyack, N. Y., in 1875. He made 
his home in Brooklyn until he was 
eighteen, when his father, a New York 
Life man, was transferred to the Paris 
otlice as director of agencies for Europe. 
Mr. Langmuir accompanied his father, 
holding the position of clerk in the 
Paris office for almost five years and 
in the London office of the company 
for three years. He returned to New 
York as cashier, afterward becoming 
instructor in the Broadway Branch. In 
March, 1905, Mr. Langmuir became ag- 
ency director of the Columbus Circle 
Branch, being transferred two years 
later to the Los Angeles Branch as ag- 
ency director. In June, 1918, he was 
promoted to the position of supervisor. 
The Los Angeles Branch has grown 
from a paid business in 1906 of $711,500 
to $10,501,708 in 1919, being one of the 
company’s greatest offices. It stands 
second on number of agents in the 
clubs, qualifying 26 for the $200,000 
Club and 29 for the $100,000 Club. In 
ten months of 1920 the Branch has paid 
for $16,492,588 and is well on its way 
toward a $20,000,000 office. In speaking 
of Mr. Langmuir, the New York Life 
said: 

“Mr. Langmuir’s experience has been 
exceptional and manysided. He is fitted 
by nature and training to handle the 
duties of his new position with the 
Same suavity and success that have 
characterized his work in the past.” 





INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $245,000,000 


For co-operation 
with agents in securing the 
complete satisfaction of policyholders 


THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


maintains a SERVICE Department which 
opens for them a broader field 
of opportunity and 
assures success 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1920 OVER $52,000,000 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 























8% reserve 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 








Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 


> EVERLASTANG 


A AS THE/HILLS. 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 




















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 











Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over — $7,500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
_ Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 


THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Going Into Detail 
i'l IS NOT THE MISSION OF ITS OFFICERS AND AGENTS to tell how good a Com- 
pany the NORTHERN ASSURANCE is. 
—_ EVERY INSURANCE AUTHORITY who has ever examined the Company has told 
—_ the story until even competitors say nice things about it and boost it higher in public 
esteem. A few outstanding facts will explain this and prove both interesting and timely. 
= THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE WAS ORGANIZED by insurance men who knew what 
a good company should BE and DO. 
= They Never Sacrificed True Worth To Secure Apparent Advantage. 
: They Never Mortgaged The Future To Secure Mere Size. 
= THEY LAID THE FOUNDATIONS OF A SURE PROSPERITY in the good will of the 


people of their home state, conscious that, when the time for normal expansion ar 
rived, the NORTHERN ASSURANCE could have no finer asset and no stronger ap 
peal with the people of other states than the undisputed fact that it had grown steadily 
and solidly, without a public criticism, without the compromise of a principle and 
without a question as to its standing in its home state of Michigan. 


TODAY WITH MORE THAN $30,000,000 Ol INSURANCE IN FORCI; holding $2, 
500,000 in assets; with resources from an annual income of over $1,000,000, and writ 
ing about $1,000,000 a month, the NORTHERN ASSURANCE: is carrying into the 
States of Hlinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, the business policy as well as the ideals that 
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EULER LEGCO Co 


have won the good will of Michigan people as expressed by over $87,000,000 of stead 
ily-renewing business. 


= = THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE IS SEEKING BUSINESS ASSOCIATES, not agents ; 


= good men, safe men, loyal men, who can _ see their kind of a future in the develop 





ment of territory in Illinois, Northern Ohio and Eastern Pennsylvania in the spirit and 
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along the lines followed by the Company in securely establishing itself in Michigan 


A GENERAL AGENCY FOR ILLINOIS, one for Northern Ohio, and one for Eastern 


Pennsylvania now open to three men of capacity and underwriting integrity. 
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= Address in confidence 

= CLARENCE L. AYRES, President, 

) Northern Assurance Company 

: ' DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

: 
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Cancer from the Statistical Stand- City. While in the Service he grad- 


Publications of 
The Prudential Co. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS 





LIST OF 





Cover Wide Range, Including Industrial 
Hygiene, Health Insurance, Cancer, 
Public Health, Malaria 





A great insurance company fulfills 
many functions of a public service na- 
ture, and in this category comes the 
long and valuable list of scientific pub- 
lications which are prepared by mem- 
bers of the executive and literary staff 
of The Prudential, and which cover a 
wide range of important information. 
A brief list of scientific publications of 
The Prudential follows: 


Industrial Hygiene 


“Industrial Accidents and Trade Dis- 
eases in the United States (1912). 

Industrial Accidents and Their Rela- 
tive Frequency in Different Occupa- 
tions (1914). 

The Mortality from Diseases of the 
Lungs in American Industry (1916). 

Some Theoretical and Practical As- 
pects of Industrial Medicine (1917). 

Mortality from Respiratory Diseases 
in Dusty Trades—Inorganic Dusts 
(1918). 

Menace of Dust, Gases and Fumes 
in Modern Industry (1918). 

Report of Committee on Mortality 
from Tuberculosis in Dusty Trades 
(1st, 1918). 

Report of Committee on Mortality 
from Tuberculosis in Dusty Trades 
(2d, 1919). 

Occupational Diseases 
Compensation (1920). 

The Mortality from Respiratory Dis- 
eases in the Glass Industry (1920). 

Progress of the Safety Movement in 
Great Britain (1920). 

Occupational Hazards of Anthracite 
Miners (1920). 

Health Insurance 


American Problems in Social Insur- 
ance (1914). 

Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory 
Health Insurance (1917). 

Autocracy and Paternalism versus 
Democracy and Liberty (1918). 

Failure of German Compulsory 
Health Insurance: A War Revelation 
(1918). 

Health Insurance 
(1919). 

More Facts and Fallacies of Compul- 
sory Health Insurance (1919). 

Public Health and National Insurance 
Act of Great Britain (Brendt), 1919. 

National Health Insurance in Great 
Britain (1920). 

National Health Insurance 
Medical Profession (1920). 

Poor-Law Aspects of National Health 
Insurance (1920). 

Pharmaceutical Aspects of National 
Health Insurance (1920). 

National Health Insurance and the 
Friendly Societies (1921). 

Sanatorium Benefit under National 
Health Insurance (1921). 

Life Insurance 

By the Hon. John F. Dryden: Ad- 
dresses and Papers on Life Insurance 
and Other Subjects (1909); Uniform 
Laws and Legislation on Life Insur- 
ance (1910); Industrial Insurance, 
Past and Present (1912). 

By F. F. Dryden, President: The 
World’s Insurance Congress (1915); 
Kind of Human Beings Who Live 
Longest (1919). 

* Life Insurance of Children (1903). 

Industrial Insurance by Savings 
Banks (1907). 

Government Regulation of Insurance 
in Germany (1907). 

Insurance Libraries (1915). 

Cancer 


Educational Value of Cancer Statis- 
tics (1914). 

Accuracy of American Cancer Mor- 
tality Statistics (1914). 

The Mortality from Cancer Through- 
out the World (1915). 





and Their 


and the Public 


and the 


point (1916). 
Malaria 
A Plea and a Plan for the Eradication 
of Malaria (1916). 
The Malaria Problem in Peace and 
War (1918). 
Malaria Eradication and 
Control (1920). 
Public Health 
Prudential Exhibits, International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
(1912). 
Rural Health and Welfare (1912). 
Uniformity of Annual Reports of 
Local Boards of Health (1913). 
Significance of a Declining 
Rate (1914). 
American 
(1915). 
Mortality of the 
phere (1915). 
Leprosy as a National and Interna- 
tional Problem (1916). 
The Sanitary Progress Vital 
Statistics of Hawaii (1916). 
A Statistical Study of Diphtheria 
(1916). 
The Tuberculosis Death Rate in 1916 
(1917), (1918). 
The Mortality 
Diseases (1918). 
A Plan for a More Effective Federal 
and State Health Administration 
(1919). 
Some Statistics of Influenza (1919). 
Is Leprosy Increasing? (1920). 
Recent Statistics of Heart Disease 
(1920). 
A Summary of a Statistical Study of 
Scarlet Fever (1920). 
Children 


Medical Inspection of Schools—a 
Factor in Disease Control (1915). 

On the Physical Care of Children 
(1916). 

Anthropometric Table; Children Aged 
Six to Forty-eight Months (1916). 

A Baby Primer (1917). 

Miscellaneous 


By the Hon, John F. Dryden: 
American Type of Isthmian 
(1906). 

The Chances of Death and the Min- 
istry of Health (1913). 

Our Economic Progress During the 
Last Seventy-five Years (1914). 

Army Anthropometry and Medical 
Rejection Statistics (1917). 

Pauper Burials and the Interment of 
the Dead in Large Cities (1919). 

Conditions in the Indian Medical 
Service (1920). 

Charts 

Cancer, Influenza, Leprosy, Malaria, 
Tuberculosis, Infant Mortality, Diph- 
theria, Measles, Scarlet Fever, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Typhoid Fever, Accidents, 
Pauper Burials, Army Anthropometry 
Mortalitv of New Orleans, Mortality of 
California. 

For educational purposes a limited 
number of each publication can be fur- 
nished gratis to libraries, schools and 
universities, medical, scientific afd 
welfare organizations and_ industrial 
plants. 


Mosquito 


Death 
Public Health Problems 


Western Hemis- 


and 


from Degenerative 


The 
Canal 





GUARDIAN APPPOINTMENTS 


Dr. M. B. Bender Made Assistant To 
Medica! Director; and Valentine 
Howell, Assistant Actuary 


Dr. M. B. Bender has been made as- 
sistant to the medical director of the 
Guardian Life; and Valentine Howell 
has been made assistant actuary. 

Dr. Bender received his B. S. degree 
from Pennsylvania College, at Gettys- 
burg, in 1909, and in 1914 graduated 
from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York City. His two 
years’ service as interne of City Hos- 
pital at Blackwell's Island was followed 
by his appointment as \Assistant to the 
Superintendent of that institution. His 
resignation of this position was to en- 
able him to devote his time to special 
work, and until he entered the military 
service he was on the resident staff of 
the Woman’s Hospital of New York 


uated from the Regular Army Medical 
School, holding the rank of Captain at 
the time of his discharge. 

Although recently devoting himself 
to private practice, Dr. Bender has also 
been associated with the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, through which the Guar- 
dian extends its special health service 
to policyholders. 

Mr. Howell is a 
Wharton School of Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Class of 
1914, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Economics. After graduat- 
ing he became associated with the Ac- 
tuarial Department of The Prudentia! 
Life and upon examination became a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1918. About a year and a 
half later he was appointed Assistant 
Actuary of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
but being anxious to return east he 
resignel this position to become Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Guardian, 
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HOME LIFE 

INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 


; 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 


graduate of the 





The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted asseis of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 

a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous | 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 











GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Suicide Decision 
of Supreme Court 


JOHNSON VS. NORTHWESTERN 





How Insurance Was Written; no No- 
tice of Disappearance of Insured; 
Former Federal Decisions 





An insurance policy on the life of a 
person who commits suicide is payable 
if all conditions of the policy are com- 
plied with, the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled in the case of Isabel] H. 
Johnson versus Northwestern Mutual 
Life. The history of the case is as 
follows: ‘ 

George P. Johnson carried a policy of 
$4,000 in the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
dated August 26, 1895, on the 10-year 
renewable term plan, payable to his 
wife, Isabel H. Johnson as beneficiary. 
When the policy was issued the parties 
resided in Kansas, but later moved to 
Maryland, at which place it is alleged 
Mr. Johnson died. After Mr. Johnson’s 
death, if he is dead, the widow moved 
to Iowa. 

The policy would have lapsed on Aug- 
ust 26, 1911, unless a premium was then 
paid. On a day in February, 1911, in- 
sured disappeared, sending word to his 
wife by telephone that he was called 
out of town for a few days. As he did 
not return she became alarmed. Two 
letters were later found,—one to his 
wife and one to a friend—from which 
it would appear he contemplated self- 
destruction. 

No Disappearance Notice 

The Company had no notice of the 
disappearance nor any claim that in- 
sured was dead until about two years 
after February, 1911. The Claim De- 
partment replied to the notice that 
when proofs were furnished showing 
that insured died while the policy was 
in force, the claim would be paid. 

When nearly seven years had expired 
after the disappearance, the widow 
brought suit in the state court of Iowa. 
This action was removed to the Federal 
Court and tried. The Company de- 
fended, not on the ground of suicide, 
but because the insured was not in fact 
dead; that he had merely disappeared 
to avoid the consequences of his own 
improper conduct. In the trial court 
the jury found that insured committed 
suicide about the time of disappearance 
and, hence, died while the policy was 
still in force. An appeal was taken to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Eighth Circuit and that court, without 
the request of either of the parties in 
the case, certified to the Supreme Court 
of the United States the following ques- 
tions: 

“One. Does the provision of the 
policy ‘if within two years from the 
date hereof said insured shall * * * 
die in consequence of a duel, or shall, 
whether sane or insane, die by his 
own hand, then, and in every such 


DUNNE-WADSWORTH STATEMENT 


The “American Insurance Digest” 
prints this statement in its current 
issue: 

To whomsoever it may concern: No- 
tice is hereby given that the partner- 
ship lately subsisting between us, 
whose names are subscribed hereto, 
under the firm name and style of The 
Insurance Publishing Company, en- 
gaged in the business of the publication 
of the American Insurance Digest, an 
insurance paper formerly the Insurance 
Monitor, at Chicago, Illinois, has been, 
on the date hereof, dissolved by mutual 
consent. The said business of said 
partnership has been transferred to 
George W. Wadsworth, one of the 
parties whose name is subscribed hereto, 
who will collect and receive all moneys 
or property due or payable to said firm, 
and pay and discharge all the debts and 
liabilities of the same. 

Dated at Chicago, Illinois, this 18th 
day of November, A. D. 1920. 

James E. Dunne, 
George W. Wadsworth. 


case, this policy shall be void,’ there 
being no other provision in the policy 
as to suicide, make the Company 
liable on the policy payable to his 
wife, if the assured died by his own 
hand more than two years from the 
date of the policy? 

“Two. Is a contract of insurance 
on the life of a person, which upon 
his death is made payable to his wife, 
which policy makes no provision for 
death resulting from suicide, if the 
suicide was committed more than 
two years after the issuance of the 
policy, void as being against public 
policy?” 

There is a line of Federal cases hold- 
ing that suicide is not a cause of action 
insured against and that it would be 
immoral and against public policy to 
make a contract of insurance to cover 
death by suicide. Since the Circuit 
Court of Appeals submitted these ques- 
tions the Company presented to that 
court the authorities upon that subject. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Chicago Meetings Were Largest Ever 
Held; Dividend and Surrender 
Value Talks 





The American Institute of Actuaries’ 
meetings in Chicago last week were 
the largest ever held by the associa- 
tion. Lectures were given on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Dividends,” John 
Melvin Laird, actuary, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life; “Office Premiums,” W. Nel- 
son Bagley, assistant actuary, Travel- 
ers; “Some Integrals Met with in Ac- 
tuarial Study,” R. Montague Webb, ac- 
tuary. Kansas City Life; “Surrender 
Values,” Percy H. Evans, actuary, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 





“Will the Connecticut 
Proceeds of (General Life Insurance 
Policy in Company retain the pro- 
Trust ceeds of a life insurance 
policy in trust and pay 
over the income to certain beneficiaries 
in a manner whereby the income shall 
be free under all circumstances from 
the claims of creditors of the benefi- 
ciaries?” is a question that was asked 
of the Connecticut General. That Com- 
pany answers in its Home Office publi- 
cation: 

“The Company will retain the pro- 
ceeds of a policy in trust for certain 
beneficiaries of the Insured if desired. 
Such a trust is created under, and will 
be construed by, the laws of Connecti- 
cut. The terms of the trust should be 
set forth in a settlement rider attached 
to the policy. One of the necessary 
terms in the trust is that ‘all payments 
thereunder shall be made for the sup- 
port of the beneficiary or his family.’ 

“Under such a trust it does not fol- 
low that the entire income will be free 
from the claims of creditors but it has 
been held by the Courts of Connecticut 
that only the excess above the amount 
required for the support of the bene- 
ficiary or his family can be reached by 
the creditors. In other words a Court 
of Equity having jurisdiction, has pow- 
er to decree what amount shall be set 
aside for necessary support, and it may 
then apply the excess, if any, to the 
claims of creditors. 

“It is possible under the law of Con- 
necticut to establish a trust fund which 
shall be free from the claims of credi- 
tors under all circumstances and to 
any amount, but to do this it is neces- 
sary that there be vested in the trus- 
tees a discretionary power to withhold 
and accumulate the income and not 
pay to the beneficiary in the exercise 
of that discretion. To assume such dis- 
cretionary powers as this would re- 
quire machinery not possessed by the 
insurance company and accordingly we 
would be unwilling to create a trust 
fund which wou'd be free from credi- 
tors under all circumstances. The 
Company will, however, retain the pro- 
ceeds under a trust agreement whereby 
income sufficient for the support of the 
beneficiary or his family may be as- 
sured and this will, in most cases, ac- 
complish what the founder of the trust 
desires.” 



















THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because it is a multiple-line 
company, giving the agent or broker several opportu- 


nities where ordinarily he would have but one. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE e INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























THE MAN 4%» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Philadelphia Men 
Hear About Boston 


IMPRESSIONS OF CONVENTION 








Sales Letters Read, Too, By Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 





The first meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters under 
the direction of the newly elected ex- 
ecutives took place on Thursday even- 
ing, November 18, at the Hotel Adel- 
phia. The banquet was preceded by a 
meeting of the executive committee at 


which routine business was given atten- 
tion and new members were elected. 

In calling the assemblage to order at 
the banquet President Murphy spoke of 
the successful outcome of the National 
Association Convention held at Boston, 
at which the Philadelphia Association 
was awarded the District Trophy Cup 
for having gained the largest percentage 
of membership during the past year, 
amounting to 241 per cent and having 
secured a membership of more than 700. 
The cup was on exhibition at the meet- 
ing. 

President Murphy called on Frank 
Buser, the local representative of the 
National Association, who gave an elab- 
orate talk on the work of the National 
Association and its wonderful achieve- 
ments during the year just passed, He 
was loudly applauded when he an- 
nounced the National Association pro- 
gram for holding Sales Congresses, one 
of which will be held early in 1921 at 
Philadelphia. 

In introducing the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. John A. Stevenson, third 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, of New York, former 
doctor of psychology and director of 
the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, President Murphy com- 
pleted his preliminary remarks’ by 
speaking of Dr. Stevenson as the “‘fore- 
most knight of the rate book.” 

Dr. Stevenson stated that he was 
slated to talk on the subject, “Meeting 
Objections,” but he was desirous of giv- 
ing the life men something new as, no 
doubt, they had read his address de- 
livered at the Boston convention. He, 
therefore, spoke on the subject, “Vis- 
ual Life Insurance.” He showed the 
value of the solicitor talking in the vo- 
cabulary of his prospect. 

Dr. Stevenson read several sales let- 
ters. He demonstrated that every man 
has his hobby and that no matter what 
it may be, life insurance can be fitted 
to it. Valuable, indeed, was his talk 
on monthly income policies. He gave 
illustrations of what the widow, having 
$5,000 insurance money to invest, has 
to contend with. He described the ac- 
tual experience of a widow, who re- 
ceived $10,000 insurance money and ad- 
vertised for the placement of the money 
with safety and a good rate of interest. 
He described the numerous replies re- 
ceived, recommending oil, copper and 
silver stocks, restaurant, grocery, saw- 
mill, first mortgage and other kinds of 
investments, promising from six to thir- 
ty-six per cent interest. 

Dr. Stevenson read advertisements 
of trust companies, who piace at inter- 
est life insurance money and charge for 
the service, which is rendered by the 
insurance companies through the in- 
come policies without expense to the 
beneficiaries. He mentioned four ob- 
jectives a man wants to possess and 
four conditions he naturally worries 
about and wants to cover, all of which 
may be protected by means of a life 
insurance contract. These are prema- 
ture death, unprotected old age, total 
disability and financial reverses. 

The actual number of diners was 408, 
the banquet was served at 6 o’clock, 
sharp, and the meeting did not adjourn 
until 9.30 o’clock. 





The Public Life of Chicago is organiz- 
ing an accident and health department 
and expects to begin writing business 
about the first of the year, 


“What I Would Do 
If I Were An Agent?” 


TIPS FROM ST. LOUIS BANKER 








Byron M. Moser’s Suggestions to 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Repre- 
sentatives; Gives Ten Rules 


Byron N. Moser, of the Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, recently addressed 
representatives of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in St. Louis. He formulat- 
ed these ten ru'es for agents, which 
he said would guide him if he were 
out in the field selling life insurance. 

Study my business so that I could 
talk on any phase of it. 

Make an intensive study of salesman- 
ship so that I could sell my proposition 
to the best advantage. 

Give service to my old policyholders, 
rather than devote all of my time going 
after new patrons. An old policyholder 
often increases his line, and good serv- 
ice would keep my name before him. 

Try to do my share in every civic 
undertaking. It is my duty to do so 
and in addition to being rewarded for 
what I would do, I would automatically 
make many friends. 

Endeavor never to be found guilty of 
having my lips turned down instead of 
up. In other words, have a smile on 
my face al! the time. 

Would not do all of the ta!tking. 
Would let my prospect talk part of the 
time in order that I might know how 
to make him buy what I wanted to sell 
him. 

Would not get discouraged. Many of 
the biggest writers of today were fail- 
ures for many months after they en- 
tered the business. 

Extend my acquaintance as much as 
possible, using every legitimate means 
to do so. Would not push myself where 
pushing would do more harm than 
good; but at the same time, would not 
stand back expecting people to hunt 
me up simp'y for the privilege of get- 
ting acquainted with me. 

Would be enthusiastic on the theory 
that enthusiasm is the jack-screw that 
lifts the world. 

Last, but by no means least, I would 
bear in mind that the late E. C. Sim- 
mons was correct when he said: “Su- 
cess comes in cans; failure comes in 
can’ts.” 


DR. GADD HAS BIRTHDAY 

Dr. Samuel W. Gadd, Medical Ex- 
aminer for the Philadelphia Life, on 
November 19 celebrated his sixty-sec- 
ond birthday. 

Vice-President Clifton Maloney upon 
returning from visiting the agencies in 
North and South Carolina states that 
business conditions in that section are 
far better than he expected to find 
them, At Monroe, N. C., he had the 
pleasure of addressing the meeting of 
the life underwriters’ association. 

Among recent visitors at the home 
office of the Philadelphia Life were: 
General Agent Thomas H. Carney, 
Newark, N. J.; General Agent M. M. 
Platt, Sumter, S. C.; State Agent C. P. 
Wilkins, Roanoke, Va.; State Agent 
W. G. Keen, Wilmington, Del., who was 
accompanied by six associates of his 
staff and attended the month'y meeting 
of the Philadelphia Plico Club. Recent 
accessions to the Delaware field force 
are William C. Divine, formerly an offi- 
cial of the Wilmington Trust Company; 
Cecil West, Frank P. Keys and W. L. 
Yarnall, previously representatives of 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 





BENEFICIARY HELD 

Anthony Soinorki, named as benefi- 
ciliary in a life insurance policy for 
$1,000 obtained by Joseph Balesko, was 
held without bail on November 20 at 
Chester, Pa., on the charge of shooting 
the insured in a scuffle for the posses- 
sion of a pistol, 











American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1919: 
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Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................... 23,840,173.80 





JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 























Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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For Agency Contracts address 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 














Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








PHILADELPHIA 
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capacity, first in Chelsea, then at the 
South End of Boston. In 1891 he was 
made claim adjuster, and, in 1894, su- 
perintendent of the Boston district, 
which he conducted with notable suc- 
cess until August, 1903, when he was 


_  ___________________ 





THOS. F. TEMPLE 


promoted to be assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 

Charles J. Diman, secretary, was at 
first connected with the filing division. 
Irn September, 1907, he was assigned to 
the position of clerk to the executive. 
In this capacity he not only acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the compa- 
ny’s personnel and methods of opera- 
tion, but also, by a kindly courtesy to- 
wards those requiring his assistance, 
gained a well-deserved popularity. Sev- 
eral years ago he was made secretary. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL MOVES 





Company in Beautiful New Home In 
Elm Street, Hartford; Six 
Stories High 

The Phoenix Mutual Life has moved 
into its beautiful new home in Elm 
Street, Hartford. The building is six 
stories tall, and cost $1,000,000. 


GROSS INCOME 


The Treasury Department has ruled 
that in the case of life insurance com- 
panies the basis of the income tax is 
the net premium receipts for the tax- 
able year. 

In the case of level premium insur- 
ance on the deferred dividend plan the 
annually ascertained overpayments of 
premiums are not to be excluded from 
gross income in computing the net in- 
come for the purpose of the income tax. 


BACK FROM BATTLE CREEK 

Frank H. Davis, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance §So- 
ciety, has returned from Battle Creek 
where he took a three weeks’ rest in 
a muscle-building place where he quali- 
fied as an expert on spinach. Upon his 
return to New York he attended a 
luncheon of insurance men, one of the 
items on the bill being spinach, Three 
guesses as to whether he ate it or not. 





CERF IN ATLANTIC CITY 

L. A. Cerf, general agent of the Mu 
tual Benefit Life in Greater New York, 
who has been in a hospital for some 
weeks, is now in Atlantic City where 
he plans to stay until about Christmas 
when he hopes to be himself and take 
up his duties at the office. 
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State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 











Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 




















More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 





Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 an. 1, 1 
ID. icibcus Gitvonnanekeneueke anes weenie ,867 379 ‘ 63,566 J 318,thane 
SE. Gl as cicndiavsennecacasnnewnsnien 342,972 1 
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Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missgour!. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Organized February 23, 1888 a 
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MARYLAND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 





CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANIES OF CONFIDENCE 
THAT 


AID THEIR AGENTS 


AND 





PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, President 


MARYLAND 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
103 William Street, New York | City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


‘Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
s, 1907, at the Post Office of New Yurk, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


A TOPIC OF MAGNITUDE 

That sage Denver insurance philoso- 
pher, Cyrus King Drew, editor of “The 
Insurance Report,” in talking of the 
Louisville fight now furnishing lunch 
table conversation for insurance men, 
says: “It is a hell of a big topic for 
prayerful consideration.” 

Mr. Drew has measured the proposi- 
tion accurately. s 

The insurance press of the United 
States, which heretofore has stood be- 
hind the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in practically all of its 
campaigns, has divided its support in 
the Louisville-Firemen’s controversy. 
“The Southern Underwriter,” “Journal 
of Commerce,” “Insurance World” and 
“Insurance Report” are not supporting 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in its stand, and neither is The 
Eastern Underwriter. “The National 
Underwriter” up to Saturday of last 
week had not taken a position for or 
against. “The Insurance Field,” “Week- 
ly Underwriter” and “The Standard” 
are three of the papers which have 
gone on record against the attitude 
adopted by Neal Bassett, vice-president 
of the Firemen’s, as has the “Baltimore 
Underwriter.” 

CONSPIRACY VS. ADVERTISING 

Instead of talking conspiracy and 
hinting at legal action against the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
it is the opinion of many advertising 
and newspaper men that the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company should send a check 
to the National Association for adver- 
dising the Company. 
ents, “What kind of advertising is it?” 
“A knock is better than to be ignored,” 
isthe ad man’s retort, which viewpoint 
is graphically illustrated in a statement 
made to The Eastern Underwriter by 
Henry C. W-lker, an expert in this sort 
of thing. 

When the agents assembled at Des 
Moines left that city, most of them 
equipped with a hammer to knock the 
Firemen’s in their respective home 
territories, they started on foot an ad- 


“Ah,” say the ag- 


vertising campaign for the Firemen’s 
that is still going strong. It is true they 
have made the company unpopular in 
some quarters; but they have made it 
well-known in all quarters. Call this 
fame notoriety if you will, time will 
show whether or not it will increase the 
premium receipts. 


THE BANK RESOLUTION 

The bank agency resolution of the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents, adopted in Louisville, continues to 
be the subject of considerable comment. 
The local agents cannot be blamed for 
objecting to the incursion into their 
field of banking institutions, but in view 
of the fact that companies have appoint- 
ed so many of these agencies and have 
continued to make these appointments 
since the Des Moines convention some 
observers think that the association has 
entered a fight here which it cannot 
win. In an interpretation of the resolu- 
tion the National Association points out 
that the resolution is an attempt to 
arrest the practice of bank appoint- 
ments, particularly of the appointments 
of large trust companies and financial 
institutions. In other words, that there 
is a particular class of banking institu- 
tions which the National Association 
does not want in the local agency busi- 
ness. This should have been brought 
out in the resolution more clearly be- 
cause as the resolution now stands it is 
aimed at “financial institutions” as a 
class without specifying size. 

There are many ramifications in this 
whole question. It is a well-known fact 
that some insurance companies are in 
control of banking interests, while on 
the other hand there are some banking 
interests which control companies, ag- 
ency and brokerage houses, In the case 
of the latter agencies they cannot be 
expected to consent to cut off their left 
hand with their right hand, nor can the 
companies which contro] banks be ex- 
pected to look with favor on resolutions 
of any organization in the business to 
suppress the banking insurance agents. 





JOURNALISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 

The Eastern Underwriter was the 
only Eastern publication in the United 
States to print last week the full text 
of the statement of Neal Bassett, vice- 
president of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company in defense of the appointment 
in Louisville of the president of a trust 
company as an agent. A Western pa- 
per printed part of the statement last 
week and will print the remainder this 
week, In view of the eagerness with 
which this news was awaited for weeks, 
the publication of the full text by The 
Eastern Underwriter was a journalistic 
achievement. “The Southern Under- 
writer,” which reached New York on 
Monday of this week also contained the 
full text of Mr. Bassett’s letter. 


” 





Nellas C. Black, superintendent of 
the statistical division, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, has been admitted by 
the council as associate without ex- 
wmination of the Casualty Actuarial 
and Statistical Society of America, as 
has J. J. Watson, assistant general 
manager, Texas Employers Insurance 
Association, Dallas. C. E. Heath, act- 
ing chief examiner of casualty com- 
panies, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, has been elected a fellow. 


Not Much Science 
in Corporate Bonding 


PAPER READ TO ACTUARIES 


Difficulties of Applying Actuarial Meth- 
ods to Determination of Rates in 
This Business 





In a talk before the casualty under- 
writers last week Ralph H. Blanchard 
and George D. Moore after an outline 
of corporate bonding say that this is a 
field for future work on the part of the 
actuarial and_ statistical professions. 
So little has been accomplished thus 
far in the application of scientific 
methods; in fact, so little has been at- 
tempted that there is ample opportun- 
ity for original investigations and the 
development of a new procedure. In 
discussing determination of rates the 
speakers said: 

“Looking at rates in the large, they 
are undoubtedly determined by the ex- 
perience of the companies. Rates as a 
whole are expected to yield sufficient 
income to cover something more than 
the disbursements attributable to the 
business to which the rates apply. The 
bonding business has reached a stage 
of development where this can be 
roughly accomplished. The extent to 
which statistical experience is used in 
determining rates for particular types 
of bonds varies considerably. In no 
case is there a rigid application of ex- 
perience figures. Probably the rates 
for fidelity bonds and for contract bonds 
are determined with more regard for 
actuarial principles than are those for 
other classes. The rating situation is 
such that a given rate is dependent upon 
the judgment of underwriters, upon 
Statutory enactments, and upon the 
give and take of local situations. The 
carriers would prefer doubtless. to 
charge the rate which actually covers 
the probability of loss and the probable 
expenses necessary for each type of 
bond. In the present situation this is 
impossible. 

“The difficulties of applying actuarial 
methods to the determination of rates 
for this business are many. New types 
of bonds are constantly being demanded 
by business men or required by the 
government. Statistics are of little 
service in quoting rates for many of the 
newer types of bonds. As has been 
stated a statutory requirement for a 
bond often specifies the rate of pre- 
mium which shall be required for it as 
well as the form of bond, and carriers 
find it impracticable to depart from 
such requirements in most cases. The 
bonding contracts, while in a measure 
standardized, are subject to many limi- 
tations of coverage of such a nature 
that experience under them would be 
distorted. A company may, for exam- 
ple, write several bonds of a general 
class at the same rate while making 
allowance for variations in hazard by 
inserting limitations in the contract. 

“Another difficulty is found in de- 
ferred losses for which no standards 
of valuation have been set up and 
which are especially troublesome in 
this form of insurance. The extreme 
variability of risks, involving as they 
do a considerable intangible moral haz- 
ard which seems best estimated by the 
application of personal judgment, will 
probably continue for many years to 
demand the application and the judg- 
ment of the underwriter to greater de- 
gree than the demonstration of the 
statistician. 

“There is ample opportunity for the 
development of statistics, however, in 
this field even though it may give less 
promise of usefulness than in other 
lines. Experience at present available 
is no more than a general guide to the 
situation.” 





George A. Gilbert, resident manager 
at Chicago for the Employers’ Liability, 
is recovering ‘from an operation in a 
hospital. 











The Human Side 


























EDNA NICOLL 


Edna Nicoll, a young French girl who 
has five decorations which she won 
during the war where for more. than 
four years she drove an ambulance at 
the front after running away from a 
girls’ school in order to join the army, 
has finally made good here as an in- 
surance agent. Although her father 
and mother are millionaires in Algiers, 
Miss Nicol! came to America because 
she desired to be independent: she 
wanted to go into business: and she 
felt that the best opportunities offered 
women were in America. At the start 
it was hard sledding here. Every- 
where she was well received because 
her fame in the French Army had pre- 
ceded her, but when she talked insur- 
ance to her social acquaintances, she 
speedily found that insurance in_ this 
country is placed in the long run on 
merit and without rendering service an 
agent or broker cannot go far. Recog- 
nizing his, she devoted all her time to 
mastering as much of the technique of 
the business as possible and soon she 
caught on to the swing with the result 
that she is writing a good business in 
life insurance for the Travelers, in fire 
Insurance and in marine insurance with 
a sprinkling of accident and other side 
line risks. Some agents’ association 
should ask Miss Nico'l to make a talk 
and tell of her experiences. [t would 
be an interesting evening and would 
furnish a good object lesson to those 
who think that insurance is placed by 
favoritism. Yqu must deliver the goods 
or you cannot sell insurance, 

* * * 

Dee A. Stoker, Chicago re-insurance 
man, has written a bulletin on the sub- 
ject, “Don’t Worry,” which is based 
on a text from the “Sermon on the 
Mount.” In sending the bulletin to 
newspapers he says: 

“IT am inclined to believe that worry 
kills more people than work, that worry 
is the greatest handicap to the largest 
rumber of mankind, that it is a most 
foolish habit; hence, any reliable guide 
to lead us from this error (or foolish- 
ness or wrong doing) demands careful 
ccnsideration. Salesmen wi!l do well 
to remember in considering this one 
item from the World’s Greatest Teach- 
er that He has covered in His teach- 
ings the entire field of human activity.” 

s 8 8 

Arthur L. Drew has become manager 
of the publicity department of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Company in this city. 
He was previously attached to the staff 
of the Home Office of the company. 
Mr. Drew has had a wide experience 
in publicity work in financial circles. 
He has also worked on the New York 
daily newspapers in various capacities, 
including the “Sun.” 
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Marvin to Quit 
National City Bank 


ENTER 





WILL LAW PRACTICE 


Manager of Bank’s Insurance Policies 
Department Has Placing of 
$4,000,000 a Day 








Great regret will be felt by insurance 
men of all classes that William G. Mar- 
vin, who has made such a_ splendid 
record and so many friends as manager 
of the insurance department of the Na- 
tional City Bank, is to retire from the 
service of the bank on January 1 in 
order to return to his private practice 
of law. He is to specialize on corpo- 
ration and insurance law. The name 
of the firm is to be Rosenberg, Ball & 
Marvin, 74 Broadway. 

Mr. Marvin first attracted attention 
among salesmen when with the National 
Cash Register Company. From there 
he went to the Coast where he became 
a member of the faculty of a univer- 
sity. His position with the National 
City Bank of New York has been that 
of head of the insurance, legal and 
merchandise departments. Some idea 
of the magnitude of one phase of this 
position can be gauged by the fact that 
Mr. Marvin has been placing from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 insurance every 
business day. His office has always 
been open to anyone who had a propo- 
sition to present and he could probably 
write a better story on the real mean- 
ing of the words “insurance service” 
than most people in the United States. 
His attitude has been this: when a new 
broker called to see him with an insur- 
ance proposition, Mr. Marvin said to him 
quickly: “What have you got to offer?” 
It then rested with the broker whether 
he really had the basis for a sale. 

In a talk Mr. Marvin made recently, 
he told some unusually interesting 
stories of the manner in which he has 
received service from brokers, includ- 
ing the narration of a number of ingen- 
ious schemes. Mr. Marvin makes a 





National Liberty to 
Have Newark Building 


WILL BE AT 47 CLINTON STREET 





Will Add Sideline Departments; F. C. 
Wieland Made Manager; His 
Long Experience 





Ferdinand C. Wieland has been ap- 
pointed manager of the National Liber- 
ty Insurance Company to take the place 
of George C. Plume who died Septem- 
ber 30 and who had been manager of 
the Newark offica since 1882. Mr. Wie- 
land has been a New York and New 
Jersey field man for the last fifteen 
years. 

He began his career in Newark in 
1886 and worked at all the positions 
from entry clerk through solicitor and 
special agent. At the present time he 
is acting both as field man and man- 
ager. 

Mr. Wieland is a director of the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra and plays 
the master viola for that organization. 

The National Liberty will add the 
following departments to the Newark 
office: tornado, sprinkler leakage, ex- 
plosion, tourist baggage, riot and civil 
commotion. It will move before March 
1 to a new building which is being 
bui't under its direction and is to be 
known as the National Liberty Build- 
ing, 47 Clinton Street. 














rattling good talk on salesmanship and 
has becn in demand before insurance 
and other gatherings. In a talk with 
The Eastern Underwriter he said: 


“It is with considerable regret that 
I take this step, as my work at the 
National City Bank in charge of the 
legal, insurance and merchandise de- 
partments has been of great import- 
ance; but I have always looked forward 
to the private practice of the law and 
I feel that now is the time to utilize 
the training which has been afforded to 
me by my work in the great institution 
which I am now leaving.” 


National Board May 7 
Make Insurance Maps 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is now considering the proposi- 
tion of inaugurating its own map mak- 
ing department and the proposition is 
in the hands of a committee. 

Many underwriters have not been sat- 
isfied with the maps of the Sanborn 
Company, nor have they been for years. 
For a long time the Company had a 
monopoly. 


Later, the Morrison Company entered 
the field with many innovations and 
furnished maps at a cheaper price. It 
is said, however, that only about one- 
third of the companies are using the 


Morrison maps and there has been a 
demand that this complicated and per- 
plexing problem be taken up by the 
National Board. 
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NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 














THE AUTOMOBILE=> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6,966,656.56 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupaney, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 

OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 






















1841 


Rsurance (0. 


oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Bupgeess 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Hemingway’s Attorneys 
Analyze the Defense 


GOODWILL NOT TRANSFERRED 





Information About Expiration Acces- 
sible From Home Records of 
the Companies 





In connection with the case of Cham- 
berlain v. Hemingway, now before the 
Superior Court of New Haven, dis- 
cussed in a recent issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter as promising to clear 
up the question “Who owns the ex- 
pirations?” Bristol & White, attorneys 
for the defendant sum up the position 
of the defendant as follows: 

“Hemingway and Chamberlain, as 
partners, had a joint agency. On dis- 
solution of the partnership, as the part- 
ners could not agree concerning the 
disposition of the partnership effects, 
a receiver was appointed and was or- 
dered by the court to sell the partner- 
ship effects. It was claimed by Cham- 
berlain that the Receiver should inven- 
tory and sell as an asset of the firm 
the goodwill of the firm. The court 
deni¢d that claim, and the goodwill was 
neither inventoried, appraised or sold. 
Chamberlain bought at the sale from 
the Receiver the expiration records and 
certain other books, furniture, etc. 

“Chamberlain’s complaint, on which 
he brought suit, before its amendment 
charged Hemingway with carrying 
away ‘memoranda’ which were the 
property of the firm and which Cham- 
berlain had bought. An amendment 
subsequently filed charges Hemingway 
with obtaining from the companies ‘in- 
formation’ concerning policies and ex- 
pirations, which information Chamber- 
lain claims became his property by vir- 
tue of his purchase from the Receiver.” 

Mr. Hemingway's defense continues: 


“That he carried away no memoranda 
which were the property of the firm; 
that the information furnished to him 
by the companies was so furnished to 
him as their agent, which they had 
the right to give and he the right to 
receive; that the court in the receiver- 
ship case decided against the conten- 
tion of Chamberlain, that there was no 
goodwill of the firm that could be sold 
as a firm asset, and this adjudication 
is conclusive upon Chamberlain; that 
while Chamberlain bought the expira- 
tion records and some other records, 
he did not buy any exclusive right to 
avail himself of the information con- 
tained in those records, which informa- 
tion was accessible from other sources, 
notably from the home records of the 
companies.” 

The last point, that the information 
which Chamberlain alleges to have 
bought (as part of the partnership ef- 
fects) from the former partnership, is 
the one which promises to educe from 
the Court an opinion concerning the 
ownership of the expirations. 

Did the Receiver’s court authorize 
the sale of the information and thus 
recognize ownership as having been 
exc'usively to the partnership and as 
having passed to Chamberlain? Did 
the companies also have an interest in 
the ownership? What is the respective 
status of Chamberlain, of the former 
partnership, of the companies, with 
regard to ownership of this informa- 
tion about expirations? 

Mr. Chamberlain says that to give 
information to one agent about the ex- 
pirations belonging to another agent 
is only a variation of the abuse at one 
time committed by companies in can- 
celling agencies without just cause at 
the peak of their prosperity and con- 
fiscating their expirations. 

Addison Y. Foshay, Harry L. Bischoff 
and William N. Cook have formed the 
insurance agency of Bischoff, Cook & 
Foshay, Inc., with offices at 80 Maiden 
Lane. 








Come and va 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims affords us 
the special opportunity of inviting you to visit New England 
and Massachusetts, the Old Bay State. 

cation with us during the glorious autumn sea- 
son. See Plymouth Rock; visit Boston with its historic envi- 
ronment, the scene of the “Tea Party”; Concord and Lexing- 
ton, where was fired the shot “heard round the world” and 
many other points too numerous to mention. 


Last, but not least, stop off at Springfield, “the city of homes” 
and the home of the “OLD SPRINGFIELD”, where we may 


have the pleasure of a personal visit with you. 














TOTAL ASSETS - - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ~ 
NET SURPLUS - - 


O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


» The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, 


1920 


N. J. 


- - - $1,448,852.62 
- 847,154.95 
601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















$7.50 PER $1,000 AGAINST HOLDUPS 

Following a notice from City Con- 
troller Hadley, of Philadelphia, that 
city paymasters should be insured 
against holdups while carrying city 
funds, a horde of salesmen descended 
upon the City Hail offering the rate 
$7.50 per $1,000 of payroll if the pay- 
master carries the money alone and a 
diminishing scale of costs depending 
upon the number of men accompanying 
him. The city payrolls total more than 
$1,000,000 a month. 


NEW WESTERN OFFICE 

The Royal Exchange in Chicago has 
opened a brokerage office in charge of 
General Agent J. B. Taliman. His son, 
J. W. Ta lman, who has been connected 
with the Illinois Inspection Bureau, has 
been appointed county agent. On Jan- 
uary 1 the fire branch of the Royal Ex- 
change wil take over the automobile 
department, formerly managed by Ap- 
pleton & Cox. Nothing new has de- 
veloped regarding the rumor of a cas- 
ualty subsidiary. 
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Insurance Co., New Jersey 
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COLUMBIA 


—-stands today, and every day, with the 


united service of all its departments, its 


reputation, 


its management, 


its resources, 


to offer the American Agent an unsur- 
passed opportunity for growth. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 





Head Office, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
Pacific Dept., 222 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 


MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE 





DEPARTMENTS 





27 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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Need of Uniformity 
in Leasehold Forms 





GREAT VARIETY, SAYS BAMENT 





Suggests That Committee On Uniform 
Forms and Clauses Prepare 
Form 





The attention of the Committee on 
Uniform Forms and Clauses is re- 
spectfully drawn to the subject of 
leasehold insurance by William N. 
Bament, general adjuster of the Home 
in an article published by “Rough 
Notes” on the subject of “Rent and 
Leasehold Insurance.” 

Mr. Bament says that many leases 
are loosely, carelessly or harshly drawn. 


In certain cities in the West the form 
generally used contains a provision for 
termination if the building cannot be 
restored in 60, 90 or 120 days. In New 
York City they are of endless variety; 
some provide for cancellation, at the 
option of the lessor if a fire occurs in 
the premises, no reference being made 
to the extent of the damage; some if 
the premises shall become untenant- 
able; others if the building is so dam- 
aged that the landlord shall decide not 
to repair. 

“Hence,” he says, “the leases should 
in all cases be carefully examined for 
the purpose of determining whether 
under their terms and conditions, the 
underwriter would be warranted in 
accepting the risk, for it is quite evi- 
dent that under some of the forms no 
insurance company clothed in its right 
mind would for a moment entertain the 
thought of accepting a line on the 
leaseholds interest. 


New Form Needed 


“The preparation of a form which 
will clearly define the actual cash value 
of the interest of a lessee in his profits 
and also set forth the basis of adjust- 
ment which will be fair both to the in- 
sured and the insurer may well claim 
the attention of the experts, and par- 
ticularly of the able gentlemen who 
constitute the Committee on Uniform 
Forms and Clauses. 

“Special care should be taken to see 
that the interest of the insured, which 
he desires to protect, is properly de- 
scribed in the policy. Several years 
ago in Chicago a hotel company took 
out policies covering on the use and 
occupancy of a hotel, the loss to be 
computed from the date of the fire to 
the time when, by the exercise of due 
diligence, the building could be rebuilt. 
After the fire the lessor exercised his 
right to cancel the lease, there being 
164 days still to run. The building 
could have been repaired in 84 days, 
but the insured brought suit claiming 
indemnity for 164 days. The court very 
properly held that the insured could 
collect for only 84 days. The hotel 
company should have taken out insur- 
ance on its leasehold interest instead 
of use and occupancy insurance. 

“The following conditions reported 
by an agent in the West, illustrate 
quite a variety of insurable interests in 
connection with leased property: 

“*A,, the owner, leases the building 
to B; he sub-lets to C, and he in turn 
sublets to D, for the unexpired term 
of ten years; D agrees to pay a stated 
rental, and in addition to this a bonus 
of $50,000, in -annual installments of 
$5,000 each. In event of total destruc- 
tion of the building by fire the lease 
may be cancelled at the option of either 
lessor or lessee, but the above bonus is 
to be paid in any event, and D takes 
out insurance to cover this liability. A, 
no doubt, has policies covering the 
building and rents. B probably has in- 
surance covering his profit on the lease, 
and C, who may not care to rely abso- 
lutely upon the agreement with D, 
may also have insurance covering his 
profit.’ ” 














NINETY YEARS OLD HALE AND HEARTY 


THE 


FRANKLIN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office - 56 Cedar Street 


The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia is an old 
established American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany that has kept colors always flying 
through ninety years of underwriting prac- 
tice. This lengthy career has witnessed some 
of our largest conflagrations, and the Frank- 
lin’s record in such trying times as these, is 
responsible to no small degree for the Com- 
pany’s steady growth day by day. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete 
Cover in Combination Policy), Explosion, 
Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, 
Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





“You May Delay, But Time Will Not.” 


—Benjamin Franklin 














Meserole Going 
Ahead as Underwriter 


NOW VICE-PRES’T NEW JERSEY 





Home of New York Re-insures New 
Jersey’s Liability Under Many 
Classes of Policies 





The announcement that the Home 
had assumed liability of the New 
Jersey Fire shared interest on the 
Street with the additional announce- 
ment that the management of the New 
Jersey is to be in conjunction with the 
management of the Pacific Fire and the 
Bankers & Shippers and that C. V. 
Meserole, president of those two com- 
panies, will be vice-president and man- 
ager of the fire office of the New Jersey 
in addition to his other duties. This 
has made Mr. Meserole a figure in the 
business to be reckoned with. His 
growth in influence and in underwriting 
authority has been one of the most no- 
ticeable features of the fire insurance 
business in the past few years. His 
early training was in the old Jameson 
& Frelinghuysen office, and he is 
stamping himself as an underwriter 
who is well worth watching. 


Company’s History 


The New Jersey has been a much- 
discussed company for some years, and 
has frequently been a storm center in 
which different factions of the stock- 
holders took heated sides. For a time 
it was under the direction of the late 
William G. Whilden; with George E. 
Lyon, now a special agent of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, as sec- 
retary. Then came a change of control 
and the late George Viehmann, presi- 
dent of the New Brunswick Fire, a 
strong personality, became president. 
Under Mr. Viehmann, the company 
seemed to have a good chance, and he 
instituted many reforms. Then Gresham 
Ennis ran the company, later to go 
with Cecil P. Stewart for a time. The 
next change of stock ownership found 
the Stewart crowd in control. Now the 
company has been re-insured by the 
great Home Insurance Company, which 
recently announced an increase in cap- 
ital stock to $12,000,000, and which has 
about as capable a staff of underwriters 
as any company in the United States. 

The New Jersey has mailed this letter 
to stockholders: 

“To the agents of the New Jersey In- 
surance Company: 

“Gentlemen:— 

“As of noon November 15th all of the 
outstanding liability of the New Jersey 
Insurance Company, arising under its 
fire, automobile, wind storm and allied 
classes of policies, has been re-insured 
in the Home Insurance Company of 
New York. This action was rendered 
necessary largely by the too rapid in- 
crease in the volume of business writ- 
ten by the company and the consequent 
drains upon surplus account for setting 
up reserves, together with the very 
considerable depreciation in the value of 
securities. The re-insurance operation 
has left the company with a surplus to 
policyholders in excess of one million 
and a half. 

“As of the same date arrangements 
were entered into for the management 
of the Company hereafter in conjunc- 
tion with the Pacific Fire Insurance 
Company and the Bankers & Shippers 
Insurance Company. C. V. Meserole, 
president of the Pacific and Bankers & 
Shippers, becomes vice-president and 
manager of the fire office of the New 
Jersey Insurance Company and various 
of the other officers of the Pacific and 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Compa- 
nies likewise become simultaneously 
officers of the New Jersey. 

“The very notable success achieved 
under their present management by the 
Pacific and Bankers & Shippers as- 
sures the New Jersey of the highest 
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grade of executive supervision and 
places it in a position where its future 
strength and growth are assured. 

For the loyalty of the agency force 
to the Company we are deeply grateful 
and we believe that the representation 
of the New Jersey in the future will be 


even more satisfactory to the agent 
than it has been in the past. 
“Please send all binders, daily re- 


ports, loss notices and other communi- 
cations relating to policies written prior 
to noon of November 15th to the Com- 
pany’s office in Newark as heretofore. 
All reports of whatever nature referring 
to risks binding after November 15th 
should be reported to the New Jersey 
Insurance Company, 59 John Street, 
New York City. On policies dating prior 
to November 15th, please accept no en- 
dorsements and effect no cancellations, 
other than at short rates, until after 
submission to the home office at New 
ark. We would especially appreciate 
closing of all outstanding binders at 
the earliest possible date, as it is essen- 
tial that all policies bearing or to bear 
date prior to November 15th should be 
promptly issued and the daily reports 
forwarded to this office. 

“This arrangement fully safeguards 
the interests of the policyholders, ag- 
ents and ‘stockholders of the Company. 
The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
and the Bankers & Shippers Insurance 
Company, under the management of 
their president, C. V. Meserole, have 
been markedly successful. 

“JACOB R. HALL, President.” 





INSURANCE OBJECT LESSON 





Company Home Office Publications 
Editorialize on Lack of Insur- 
ance in Wall Street 





Quite a number of companies which 
issue Home Office publications have 
called the attention of their agents to 
the insurance object lesson in the Wall 
Street explosion—so many risks un- 


covéred. Here’s what the “Hartford 
Agent” says in part: 
“It is reported on good authority 


that insurance was mainly conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Big losses on iso- 
lated risks will be paid by insurance 
companies, but the bulk of the loss 
will fall upon people without the pro- 
tection of an insurance policy.  Pol- 
icies in force during the war had been 
canceled or permitted to run out, and 
then in peace time the thing dreaded 
in war happened. 

“Insurance could not bring back the 
thirty-five lives, but it could have 
eased, to a degree, the suffering of 
the injured and supported families sad- 
dened by the loss of the bread-winner. 
Insurance would certainly replace or 
pay for broken glass. The owners of 
the damaged buildings probably can- 
not be held negligent, but it may take 
lawsuits to clear this up, and it is the 
liability companies that defend such 
suits and step in between the owners 
and liability. 

“There will be some compensation 
claims, covering workmen injured 
while at their work near the scene.” 

U. E. Guerrini, who recently resigned 
as assistant manager of the Delaware 
Underwriters, is to underwrite for the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion for the Mediterranean territory. 


WANTED 


Special inspector with wide 
experience, all classes 
risks; offer interesting 
lucrative position, also 
great possibilities with a 
large American fire insur- 
ance company. Replies 
confidential. 


Address “Inspector,” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 
105 William Street, N. Y. 

















» R. Page Appoints 
Regional Assistants 





SYNDICATE A IS EXPANDING 





Further Agreement With Martin & 
Gardner Regarding Inspections of 
~Shipping Board Vessels 





manager of Syndi- 
cate A, has made public the names of 
several regional assistants whom he 
has appointed to complete the organiza- 
his survey and inspection bu- 
reau on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
Plans are also under way for the ap- 
pointment later on of syndicate repre- 
sentatives for the Pacific Coast ports, 
Hawaii, and the principa! countries of 
Europe. The names of the heads of 
the various syndicate offices, and the de- 
partments of which they are in charge, 
are given as follows: 

New York—W. C. Foley, aided by six 
surveyors. Mr. Foley’s career was out- 
lined in a previous issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 

Baltimore—John Mitchell, formerly as- 
sociated with the American Bureau of 
Shipping at that port. 

New Orleans—W. N. Howell, at one 
time chief engineer of the Globe Ship- 
building Company, and for’ several 
years foreign representative of the Lake 
Torpedo Boat Company. 

Galveston—J. E. Hoover, previously 
repair manager of the division of con- 
struction and repairs at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Jacksonville—Walter Mucklow, for- 
merly representative there for the Board 
of Underwriters and the National 
Board. This agency will have jurisdic- 
tion over the South Atlantic Coast. 

Lawrence J. Brengle has been ap- 
pointed head marine underwriter of 
Syndicates B and C to replace Wm. H 
McGee who has held the office tem- 
porarily since the organization of the 
syndicates. Mr. Brengle is an able and 
experienced marine man, and was con- 
nected with the New York office of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
until he took over the duties of his 
new position. He acted at one time 
as a loss adjuster for Johnson & Hig- 
gins. 

J. A. Wilson, an expert turbine man 
stationed at Hog Island, will join Mr. 
Page at the local office about Decem- 
ber 15. He has been supervising the 
installation of turbine engines at Hog 
Island since 1918. 

Mr. Page made a trip to Washington 
last week and presented to Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, for approval, an agreement be- 
tween Syndicate A and Martin & Gard- 
ner, inspectors, concerning the work of 
each. This agreement leaves to Martin 
& Gardner during the present term of 
their contract, the periodical inspection 
of the Shipping Board vessels, also un- 
dertaken by Syndicate A, as well as the 
supervision of all running voyage re- 
pairs when made in the United States, 
but requires the syndicates to continue 
the supervision of all damage repairs, 
whether made at home or abroad, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by Mr. 
Page. 


Charles R. Page, 


tion of 









BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 






“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America’”’ 


WM. 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 


B. CLARK, President 
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NATIONAL UNION 


Fiee Insu@ance Co 


. gia ? 





(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


Cash Capital - - - ~- $1,000,000 
Premium Reserve - - -  - 3,622,274 
Surplus to Policyholders - . 1,954,749 
Assets - - - + + © 6,176,156 













_ Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
usiness Interruption, Leasehold, 
"Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
nf gainst Fire, Theft, Coilision and Prop- 

erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company by every test that counts. 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 








WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 
New York 
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y " Company with the ‘‘L. & L. & G.’’ Service. } | 
Y TAF Two Companies 
Insurance Co. ——— : 
B®, ONE STANDARD OF  |{¢ 
_— a 
80 WILLIAM ST _—s 
NEW YoRK, NY. ee S E R VI C — 
f 
7 
| 
As Others See Us. 
i 
h —From Best’s Insurance Reports. | 
h 
The “L. “Xp L. *%> G.”’ The “STAR”’ 
: “This company is in excellent repute both “The company is under the same manage- 
fF at home and abroad. It is well and conser- ment as the United States Reranch of the 
h vatively managed and bears an excellent 
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eee Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
reputation in the matters of loss settlements. : . i 

i Company, Ltd., of Liverpool, England, and 
It operates throughout the United Kingdom 








and the British possessions, and in France, 
China, Japan and North and South America. 
In the United States it is licensed in all the 


States and Territories.”—Page 220. 





wo Companies 


THE BEST AGENCY 
REPRESENTATION 











is in excellent standing. The fact of its being 
so closely associated with that company 
gives its policies additional security. . . Its 


loss paying record is excellent.”—Page 416. 


“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 






GLOBE 


of Liverpool, England 
(A STOCK ConPaNY) , 


Insurance Co. inp 
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INCORPORATED 








ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Pa N be 
INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
tory, including INSPECTION and ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


We are agents for 
American Equitable Assur. Co. 
Bankers & Shippers 
Delaware Underwriters 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
Phenix of Paris 


London & Lancashire 
Mechanics & Traders 
Norwich Union 

New Jersey 








General Agents Erie and Niagara Counties For 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 


Fire and Marine Reinsurance 















































Examiners Got 
Tip From Chicago 


ASSOCIATION IN WEST 


GOOD 





Meetings This Week of More Than Two 
Hundred Examiners for 
Organization 





Several hundred examiners of fire 
companies have already expressed their 
wish to be at the meeting tonight for 
the organization of the Examining Un- 
derwriters’ Association and the com- 
mittee on nominations has been at wit’s 
end to find a room large enough to ac- 
commodate them, There are many 
companies from which from ten to 
twenty applications have come. 

The desire for an organization has 
been intensifying ever since the Chicago 
examiners got together and proved its 
value. Several attempts have been 
made here to form an association, but 
the war and reconstruction have pre- 
sented obstacles. 

Of the thirty-eight companies having 
a home office or an eastern home in 
New York, called together by E. R. 
Hardy to consider plans for organiza- 
tion, twenty-five sent delegates. 

According to Frank M. Langlois, of 
Fred S. James & Co., and who is chair- 
man of the committee on nominations 
and of the committee on _ publicity, 
monthly meetings will be held at which 
talks on special subjects can be heard. 
Occasionally the routine may be varied 
by a buffet lunch and prominent under- 
writers or members heads of companies 
will give addresses. Saturday after- 
noons will be devoted to group inspec- 
tions, scheduled some time in advance, 
so that if an examiner has a special 
wish to inspect a soap factory, for in- 











National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA , 


{ncoiporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 | 





Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital .......$ 1,000,000.00 
ONO cciccsscocces 10,0eRneeat 


Liabilities, including 
Capital .......... 17,638,598.89 
Net Surplus ........ 3,109,647.98 
Surplus to Policy . 
Holders ........... 4,109,647.98 





HEAD OFFICE 
108-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORE 





stance, he will be able to join the group 
making this particular inspection. 

All of the committees on nominations 
are of one mind as to the benefits to be 
derived. Mr. Powell, of the Great Amer- 
ican, who has for some time been urg- 
ing closer co-operation, looks upon the 
association ag a club and a college in 
the truest sense. Mr. Martin, of the 
Niagara, also holds that professional in- 
terests can be furthered by exchange 
of opinion possible when examiners get 
to know each other personally. Mr. 
Richards, of the New York Underwrit- 
ers’ Agency, points out the value of hav- 
ing a personal acquaintance in every 
other insurance company as a meang of 
introduction to any other department 
of that company, making examiners as 
a whole especially valuable as a clear- 
ing house for inter-company business. 





COMMISSIONERS TO MEET 
Joint Session Here With Congressional 
Committee to Consider Model Ma- 
rine State Regu’ ations 


The Special Committee of the 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners on the Memorial from the 
U. S. Shipping Board, and the Congres- 
sional Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries will hold a joint meeting 
at the Hotel Astor, December 3, to con- 
sider ways and means of clearing from 
the path of marine insurance the mass 
of entangling national and state regula- 
tions. The memorial presented to the 
commissioners at their convention this 
year urged the passage of a model bill 
by the various states to replace the 
conflicting statutes now in foree. Ma- 
rine insurance being an international 
business, the Federal Government is 
leading the movement for the stand- 
ardization of state laws applying to it 
and through the efforts of the Shipping 


Na- 


Board and the Congressional Commit- 
tee the Insurance Commissioners are 
beginning to view the proposals with a 
favorable attitude. 

There will be a meeting also at the 
Hotel Astor on December 3 of the Sub- 
Committee on Multiple Lines of the 
Committee on Laws and Legislation of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners because this question 
is involved in the matter of the memo- 
rial, according to Burton Mansfield, 
Commissioner of Connecticut, and chair- 
man. of the committee. The Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Laws & 
Legislation of the National Convention 
will meet at the same time to consider 


the question of insurance companies 
owning stock in other insurance com- 
panies. 


ACCOUNTANTS ORGANIZE 


The Insurance Accountants’ Associa- 
tion will fill a niche in the business. 
D. R. Ackerman is chairman. The per- 
sonnel of the organization committee 
follows: A. C. Cyphers, treasurer Amer- 
ican Insurance Company of New Jersey, 
chairman; John J. P. Rodgers, secre- 
tary Insurance Company State of Penn- 
sylvania; E. V. Chaplin, assistant sec- 
retary Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford; R. C. Carter, treasurer Glens 
Falls Insurance Company, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and Robert Whiteley, chief audi- 
tor Royal Insurance Company, New 
York City. 








THE YORKSHIR 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AN ND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 8 Maiden Lane, a4 York. 


FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. gasee . BOYD, Wydorusties Mgr. 
FRANK MARTIN, Asst. Manager. RRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Assets, $2,144,572.69 Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
DEPARTM ENT MANAGERS: 
METROPOLITAN .........- eseeee Willard S. Brown & Co. ....... New York, N. Y. 
PRE, COMBE cesccccocsvececes McClure Kelly ........ aren --San Francisco, Cal 
CAROLINA- VIRGINIA _ ......-00. See Te TED = casccscecaccatecens Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN _.....cccceee «..-Dargan & Turner .,......+0.+0.00eAtlanta, Ga. 
LA. & MISSIGSIPPI 3 ...cccccccee James BD. BOGS scccvveccccccscceces New Orleans, La. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 











en FIRE INSURANCE Co, OF CONCORD; N,H, 


TONITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PERCY B; DUTTON, Manager ROCHESTER 











CENTRAL FIRE ‘OFFICE, Inc., 


UNDERWRITING 
AGENCY 


FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE---AUTOMOBILE 
Risks accepted throughout UNITED STATES—CANADA—PORTO RICO—CUBA 


American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 


General Agents for Above Territory 





Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 
Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, IIL. 


Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 


Head Office 


Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 


Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 


N Jersey Branch x Chicago Branch 
“34 Clinton St. 80 Maiden Lane aeneanie Exchange 
Newark, New Jersey New York City Bldg. 
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To Check Theft 
of Spare Tires 





REDUCING MORAL HAZARD 





Inspection of Automobiles and Protec- 
tion by Detectives Expected to Dis- 
courage Spare Tire Crooks 





“At 8:30 this morning (Nov. 22), the 
spare tire was stolen from my auto- 
mobile at ——- West 34th Street while I 
was in the store.” 

“Was it a new tire?” asks the insur- 
ance man. 

“Tt was.” 

“How long had it been on the car?” 

“Since November 2nd, the day I 
bought it and put it on the back of the 
car, I have not touched it.” 

The insurance man calls up _ the 
Renton Automobile Recovery Service. 
“What is your latest report on Mr, So- 
and-so, of such an address, car No. 
469-927, Hudson, 4 passenger, black,” 
(ete.). 

The clerk at Renton’s refers to the 
reports furnished daily by the automo- 
bile inspectors. A report dated Novem- 
ber 23rd, at 2:30 p. m., of an inspection 
(unknown to the owner), made of the 
car in a public garage shows, among 
other things, that the spare tire was 
old and worn down to the canvas. A 
report dated five days earlier shows the 
same. 

Having obtained a verification of this 
report, the insurance man returns to 
the assured: “Mr. So-and-so, you 
claim a loss of a new spare tire which 
has been on your car from November 
2nd until November 28th. If you wish 
to press this claim, it must be through 
your attorney. Furthermore, I shall 
have to advise the company to cancel 
your policy!” 

The foregoing is a hypothetical illus- 
tration of a possible instance in the 
working out of the Renton automobile 
inspection system and is one of an un- 
limited number of ways by which the 
system, primarily devised to prevent 
and detect the theft of cars, will also 
safeguard the insurance man against 
theft of, or false claims for, spare tires 
and other accessories. 

As in the above instance a dishonest 
owner will take a great chance in put- 
ting through a claim false in any detail. 
If detected his punishment will be hu- 
miliating; probably no insurance com- 
pany will deal with him again. But 
the mere realization that he will _be 
bucking a great invisible organization 
will usually be sufficient to deter him 
from making such an attempt. 

A heavy Sargent lock, crumpled and 
twisted, is all a certain company has 
to show for the price of a new tire re- 
cently paid to an assured who presented 
it as evidence of theft. This consti- 
tutes one of innumerable experiences 
common to companies handling ordi- 
nary automobile insurance. 

While many automobile departments 
are rejoicing over the proposed instal- 
lation of systems for checking the theft 
of cars, they still feel hopeless to cope 
with the spare tire situation, not real- 
izing that the Burns system applies it- 
self in many ways to the solution of 
this annoying little problem. 

The presence of a placard, to the ef- 
fect that the automobile is protected by 
the Wm. J. Burns International Agency, 
Inc., is counted on to discourage thieves. 
“There will always be theft, no matter 
what precautions are taken, but the 
importance of a significant warning can 
hardly be appreciated by persons un- 
familiar with the practices of thieves,” 
said a person familiar with the psychol- 
ogy of thieves. Every car protected by 
the Burns organization will bear a con- 


spicuous metal placard to that effect. 
When a thief approaches an automobile 
he surveys it from various angles. He 
will be unable to escape noticing our 
placard. In the great majority of cases 
he will recall the phrase about burning 
one’s fingers and move on. If he re- 
moves a tire, he says to himself, the 
great Burns organization will soon be 
seeking his trail. Perhaps they have 
him already under suspicion and are at 
that moment shadowing him. The 
various methods by which Burns de- 
tectives can tackle this problem cannot 
be published. The very air of secrecy 
inspires awe and prevents attempts to 
steal. 

To the case of the employe whose 
petty graft it has been to steal and 
sell accessories, the same tactics will 
apply. The owner will be instructed 
to inform the employee that the car is 
thoroughly insured and “confidentially” 
that it is day and night under the pro- 
tection of the Wm. J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, Inc. The em- 
ploye need not. be told that he a'so will 
be under surveillance, perhaps at times 
when he is least aware of it. 





TO CALL ON FIRE COMPANIES 





James E. Dunne’s First Work with the 
F. B. Collins Company, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





James E. Dunne, the former insur- 
ance newspaper business man, who has 
gone with the F. B. Collins Investment 
Company, Oklahoma City, will cultivate 
the fire and miscellaneous companies, 
as well as life. 

The Collins company specializes on 
farm mortgage investments and num- 
bers among its clients many insurance 
companies. It has nine branch offices 
in its loan field, which is carefully re- 
stricted to selected portions of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyom- 
ing. The company has been in opera- 
tion for thirty-six years. The Collins 
land inspectors make the 'oans, and the 
company first invests its own funds 
in them. Later they are offered 
for sale to insurance companies. 
No loans are made to exceed 30 or 40 
per cent of the value of the land. Af- 
ter the loan is disposed of to an insur- 
ance company, the F. B. Collins Invest- 
ment Company takes care of the in- 
terest earnings, and supervises the in- 
vestment, in order that all taxes, etc., 
are paid. 

The company is also proposing to 
push its debenture bonds, and the Chi- 
cago branch, in charge of Frank L. Col- 
lins, treasurer, will start an active cam- 
paign on this within the next few 
weeks. F. H. Ertel of the Chicago 
office, and for many years publisher of 
financial periodicals will co-operate 
with him. Mr. Erte} has been with the 
Collins Company for a number of years 
in its Chicago branch. The bond de- 
partment will cater to the small inves- 
tor, who wishes to make investments 
on a partial payment plan. 





LAW’S BROKERAGE CHART 

Harrison Law, of Nutley, N. J., has 
compiled “The Insurance Broker, His 
Status Under the Laws of the Various 
States.” In a foreword discussing his 
little book, Mr. Law says: 

“While the broker is the producer in 
the insurance business, he is handi- 
capped considerably in his endeavors 
on behalf of the assured, and local ag- 
ents lose considerable business in many 
states owing to the drastic conditions 
of the laws. Many of the states pro- 
hibit the operation of the outside 
broker. 

“In the following pages I endeavor 
to place before you either the law or 
the decision of the insurance commis- 
sioner in each state. Both agents and 
brokers should consult the laws before 
placing or accepting business, in order 
to avoid controversy. Forewarned is 
forearmed.” 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


November 25th 


Gu unis day of national Thanksgiving—and every day, the 
Phenix, fabled bird of old, also symbolizes thankfulness and 
satisfaction in the minds of thousands of good Americans. 


Our many policy-holders, both here and in foreign lands, 
fully realize that no indemnity is more secure than a Fidelity- 
Phenix policy. 


Our agents, too, realize that our integrity and strength, our 
record for fair dealing, and our SERVICE plus are cach good 
cause for daily thanksgiving. 

You will never need to apologize 
for a_ Fidelity-Phenix _ policy. 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 
Cash Capital, $2,500,000 HENRY EVANS, President 
HOME OFFICE: 


80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
CANADIAN DEPT.: PACIFIC OOAST DEPT.: WESTERN DEPT.: 
W. E. Baldwin, Manager Cc. E. Allan, Secretary Cc. RB. Street, Vice-Pres., 
07 Bt. John Street, Insurance Exchange Bildg., 177 S. La Salle St., 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 











STATEMENTS, JANUARY 1, 1920 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


of New York 


TR DOES oe cecckcceenseineeuscenenws $1,980,218.71 
RRM nuivavensqudvenes<xiarwnwneees 1,179,041.84 
Surplus to Policyholders..............+.. 801,176.87 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
' of New York 


J ee ee ra 
SEE cccccaeks senesesieeeeeowe ean 
Surplus to Policyholders................+. 


R, A. CORROON T. A. DUFFEY 
President Vice-President and Secretary 


FIRE — STRIKE — CIVIL COMMOTION— RIOT — 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE — AUTOMOBILE 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
POLICY 


Issued By 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
and 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
Total AGG: 6 cc cviccesccvssssovssewreaves 


PT Per eTererreriii ee 
Surplus to Policyholders..........+.++++- 


$1,514,188.43 
597,449.67 
916,738.76 


$3,494,407.14 
1,776,491.51 
1,717,915.63 


Agents desired in unrepresented territory 


Apply Home Office 68 William St., New York 
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Want Exchange Loss 
Insurance Cover 


INTERNATIONAL CREDIT DROPS 





Interesting- Article in “Public Ledger” 
‘ By Sir George Paish, Tells of 
Insurance Need 





article on 


An unusually interesting 
credits is 


international insurance of 
printed by the Philadelphia “Public 
Ledger” from the pen of Sir George 
Paish, financial authority. The article, 
which is a special cable to the business 
section of that paper, and is copyright- 
ed by the Public Ledger Co., follows: 

London, Nov. 19.—Recent heavy de- 
preciation in foreign exchanges and the 
fall in value of the British pound, to- 
gether with fear of still greater de- 
preciation, has attracted renewed at- 
tention to the international economic 
situation and greater efforts are now 
being made to devise means of overcom- 
ing the difficulty. As risks attendant 
upon supplying produce and goods to the 
Continent become more widely realized, 
there is increasing difficulty in arrang- 
ing exchange, moreover unwillingness 
of the bankers to extend credit to cus- 
tomers renders international operations 
increasingly difficult and threatens to 
bring the almost complete breakdown of 
international trade and exchanges. 

Anxiety to prevent a breakdown 
caused the authorities to approach 
British insurance offices, to ascertain if 
they would insure credit risks. Ob- 
stacles in the way of such insurance 
are, however, very great and seem in- 
surmountable. Insurance offices can in- 
sure for short periods, only, whereas 
the credits needed are for long periods, 
as European countries will continue to 
need additional credit for some years 
and must renew maturing credits. 

Any credit plan to be readily effec- 
tive must provide for long as well as 
for short credits. These later would 
need to be given to manufacturers and 
traders who would pay in national cur- 
rencies, which would not be remitted to 
other countries but would have to re- 
main, in order to restore war damage 
and increase the productive power of 
the countries receiving the credit. 

Members of Lloyds can insure only 
from year to year, as they are com- 
pelled to make an annual statement of 
liabilities and prove they are in a posi- 
tion to meet them before being permit- 
ted to undertake fresh business. The 
proposed insurance of international 
credits involves unknown risk, and no 
one would be able to measure the ex- 
tent of the liability or to make annual 
statements to prove complete solvency. 
Moreover, experience of credit insur- 
ance has proved this system both un- 
workable and dangerous, consequently 
there is little hope that insurance offices 
and Lloyds’ underwriters will entertain 
the proposal unless their risks are 
strictly limited and any loss beyond a 
given percentage guaranteed by inter- 
national agreement between govern- 
ments. 

The Brussels conference recommend- 
ed that, in the last resort, international 
guarantees of credit should be given by 
the League of Nations and such guar- 
antees would seem to be absolutely 
essential if the breakdown of interna- 
tional trade and of exchanges is to be 
averted. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1920 





ee a REE” ,973,932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 
Total losses paid in Uni 

States from 1874 to 1919 

NEON cenncbesceseneceoned $46,673,033.35 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 





CRAWFORD ON BASSETT 





Editor of “Journal of Commerce” Col- 
umn Advises Agents to 
Move Carefully 





William S. Crawford, editor of insur- 
ance for the “Journal of Commerce,” 
commented to the extent of a column 
on the Neal Bassett letter to agents re- 
garding Louisville in the “Journal of 
Commerce” of Monday, November 22. 
He said in part: 


The letter is very moderate in tone and is a 
strong presentation of the Firemen’s case. A 
reading of it is sufficient to convince any man 
that thig question, like most others, had two 
sides. It is worthy of a most careful perusal. 
It impresses strongly the fact that in discus- 
sions it ig well to define terms at the start so 
that both sides will be talking about the same 
subject. There was little question that the 
action of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents tended to cause a large number of local 
agents to feel that the Firemen’s ought to be 
“punished.” It ig equally certain that those 
who will read Mr. Bassett’s letter carefully will 
conclude that they had better think twice be- 
fore they act. 

Some there are who think it unfortunate that 
this controversy between the National Associa- 
tion and the Firemen’s ever arose. There are 
others who think it was better for the business 
generally that it should have come to a head, 
It might just as well be determined now as at 
some future time whether the violation of the 
rules of a local board, or defiance of those 
rules by any company, is to be considered a 
matter of national import; in other words, 
whether companies are to be disciplined 
throughout the country because they disagree 
with the agents at Louisville or some other 
point. If it is the opinion of the agents of 
the country that they should be so disciplined 
and the companies agree to that, then both 
euoves will know where they stand and there 

| be no occasion for controversy. If, on the 
a hand, it is the consensus of opinion that 
local disputes should be treated as local, let 
that principle be recognized. 

It is conducive to pleasant relations between 
companies and agents and to the general good 
of the business that they should understand 
each other and that as far as possible the rights 
of both should be clearly defined. If it is 
possible to work out universal rules which 
shall apply to bank agencies, incorporated ag- 
encies, agencies engaged in other classes of 
business, and on various other questions on 
which there is now a marked difference of 
opinion, it would be advantageous to get these 
rules formulated as soon as may be and to get 
all parties in interest to acknowledge them as 
binding. Until it is decided what is right and 
what is wrong in principle it would be the part 
of wisdom to go very slowly in condemning any 
agent or any company for doing or not doing 
something of a character which the old moral- 
ists used to call “indifferent.” 





A. W. SANBERN RETIRES 

Manager Albert W. Sanbern, of Chubb 
& Son, has retired after thirty-one years 
of service with that office. At a dinner 
given in his honor last Thursday Mr. 
Sanbern received a silver platter from 
the company as a token of appreciation 
for his faithful work. He was formerly 
secretary of the Millville Mutual, and 
was later connected with the Thames 
& Mersey. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
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Where Bank Agencies 
Often Fall Down 


AN ASSOCIATION MAN’S POINT 





. Not Strong on Developing Sidelines; 


Working for Fire Prevention and 
Aiding Construction 





A representative of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents said to 


The Eastern Underwriter this week, in 
discussing bank agencies: 

“The National Association knows that 
bank agencies have existed for years 
and they know that companies are in- 
creasing this class of agency. There 
is no doubt but that banks make good 
insurance representatives under certain 
conditions, but it is also true that they 
are more inclined to be parasites on 
the business, lending little to its de- 
ve'opment and cannot be compared 
with the individual in fire prevention, 
rate reduction, building construction, 
and side line protection, all of which, 
properly handled by the loca) agent, is 
for the economic good of the country 
and the business. In my opinion and 
in the opinion of the majority of the 
agents in this country, the introduc- 
tion of the banker into the insurance 
business in communities such as this, 
will, sooner or later, wreck it. 

“IT have very recently been through 
a fight with one of the large banks in 
this city whose cashier tried to take 
a large risk of mine because they 
loaned him a large sum of money for 
use in his business. We had reduced 
the rate constantly on the risk in 
question, given it constant attention 
and inspection, all of which the as- 
sured would lose with the bank forcing 
the business into their lap. 

“The National Association, realizing 
that the growth of the bank agency 
meant large inroads into the premium 
income, decided not to wipe out all 
bank agencies that exist, or the ap- 
pointment of an institution in a sec- 
tion of the country where it is most 
desirable for the company’s good, but 
to protect itself against its extension. 
In Louisville, the Firemen’s happened 
to get in the way of the Louisville 
board rules. It might just as well 
have peen some other company, and 
the reason that the National Associa- 
tion commended the Louisville board 
on this victory, was because of the 
bank agency principle which was _ in- 
volved.” 





MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTION 
First Association, Since Convention, 
To Denounce Action of Firemen’s 
in Louisville 





The first State association of local 
insurance agents to meet since the 
Des Moines annual convention was the 
Mags3achusetts Association. It adopted 
a resolution directed at the Firemen’s 
and the resolution is printed by the 
“American Agency Bulletin,’ under the 
caption ‘Massachusetts Association 
Leads the Way.” The text of the reso- 
lution, offered by George S. York, of 
New Bedford, follows: 

“The Massachusetts Association of 
lusurance Agents in annual meeting as- 


sembled, hereby approves of and rati- 
fies the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents on October 22nd at its an- 
nual convention, held at Des Moines, 
condemning the conduct pursued at 
Louisville, Ky., by the Firemen’s In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J. 

“It is the sense of this Association 
that the Firemen’s Insurance Company 
in thus arraying itself against admitted- 
ly good practices in local underwriting 
as embodied in the rules of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, has 
indicated a disposition to disrupt local 
organizations everywhere and anywhere 
such policy seems to the management 
of that company to be consistent with 
their interests. 

“It is also the sense of this Associa- 
tion that the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany in ignoring the Richmond declara- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents against the further ex- 
tension of bank insurance agencies im- 
pairs, to that extent, a principle vital 
to the preservation of the present ag- 
ency system and the protection of local 
agents. 

“The Massachusetts Association of 
Insurance Agents therefore declares, 
that while the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company persists in its hostile and dis- 
ruptive policies at Louisville, thus in- 
dicating its capacity for adapting them 
to its own uses in other parts of the 
agency field, it deliberately arrays it- 
self against the agency forces of the 
country as a whole and, in p'acing the 
latter on the defensive, forfeits its title 
to that full measure of confidence and 
consideration due by agents to faithful 
and loyal principles.” 


TALK BY A. L. MADDOCK 
Improve Automobile Hazard by Plain 
Ta'k With Assured, Advice to 
Agents and Brokers 





A. L. Maddock, of the Home Office of 
the Travelers, gave an interesting talk 
last week on automobile insurance to 
about one hundred representatives of 
the company in its office in this city. 
Announcement was made by one of the 
officials that plans were being made to 
hold similar talks each month. 

“The agent and the broker can im- 
prove the automobile hazard by plain 
talk with the assured,” said Mr. Mad- 
dock, “and I want to impress the fact 
on vour minds that the broker's respon- 
sibility goes beyond the mere selling 
and delivering of the policy. We can 
obtain better results by giving more 
thought to these considerations.” 





Frederick B. Luce, general agent for 
the Phoenix of Hartford at Boston, who 
has been appointed western manager of 
the Providence-Washington, succeeding 
S. T. Collins, who will retire from serv- 
ice January 1, is returning to his old 
home, where he lived for many years 
and won his spurs as a fie'd man. He 
is a member of a well-known fire insur- 
ance family. His father, Thomas M. 
Luce, is general inspector of sprinklered 
risks in the western department of the 
National of Hartford. His uncle, Charles 
H. Luce, is state agent of the Phoenix 
of Hartford in Michigan. His cousin, 
Dudley H. Luce, is Michigan special] ag- 
ent of the Providence-Washington. 





A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK 
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A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Ee ee ee 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, wanenemnes 
a 4, — oN SACRA Rea hhAedenheteedba heres sceosen 13,440,443.33 
as anc ccncbeeuevesuvevede 2,725,042.04 
Net Surplus over Capleal and Liabilities bbeesianéesendrmekextne 6,057,578.23 





Total Assets January 1, 1920.... . . $24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 5S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 110 








100 William Street New York, HR. Y | 




















15 John St., N. Y. 
Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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HOW WILL CENSURE AFFECT FIREMEN’S? 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing of ten thousand agents in various 
parts of the country, recently in con- 
vention at Des Moines, condemned this 
policy of the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany and the members have since left 
for their homes with the determination 
to make it a hard winter for the Com- 
pany in their respective localities. 

Would Appreciate Being Attacked 

“Now, I know nothing as to the mer- 
its or demerits of this particular case 
and hold no briefs for the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company, nor the National 
Association of Agents. I presume that 
among both parties there are both wise 
and foolish persons who occasionally 
make mistakes as do the rest of us 
erring mortals, but what I do know is 
this:—that if there were any means 
at my command by which I could 
threaten, persuade, induce, indemnify 
or reward ten thousand people so that 
they would undertake a campaign to 
prove that as an advertising man I 
was a joke, I would do all that I could 
to have the campaign start immediate- 
ly and kept up for so long a time as 
possib’e. 

“Man is a curious animal and his 
mind works in mysterious ways which 
psychologists are but now gropingly 
endeavoring to chart and one of his 
curious mental propensities is his dis- 
position, upon hearing any statement, 
particularly one with which he is un- 
familiar, to doubt and demand _ proof. 

An Illustration 

“As an illustration, let us suppose 
that ten thousand persons should some 
evening crowd into Madison Square 
Garden, and, after hearing the band 
play ‘My Country 'Tis of Thee,’ ‘Dixie,” 
and a few stimulating Sousa Marches, 
listen to a number of leather lunged 
orators loud'y proclaim that one, Walk- 
er, is a crook. 

“After a long list of such speakers 
had vociferously proclaimed this fact, 
perhaps ‘’mid thunders of applause, 
after every possible criticism has been 
made of me and my methods, my fam- 
ily, my ancestry and my friends, after 
everybody was thoroughly tired out and 
war worn, the crowd should depart and 
the next morning the New York papers 
used up all of their front pages with 
a verbatim report of the meeting and 
a stenographic report of the most vitri- 
olic utterances of the speakers, what 
would happen? 

“Well, if you can’t guess, I'll tell you. 
A very large slice of the American pub- 
lic would sit up and begin to say, ‘Who 
is this man Walker anyway?’ ‘What 
has he done?” ‘Is it true?” And by 
10 A. M. my telephone would begin to 
ring, various representatives of civic 
and industrial organizations would be- 
gin to call on me, telegrams and letters 
would arrive by the score, and I would 
shorily begin to sign up contracts for 
my services at an alarming rate. 

“It is an old remark, but in the ver- 
nacular of the day, it expresses a 
mouthful, ‘If your competitor talks 
about you, put him on your payroll; 
never mind what he says, so long as 
he talks.’ 

How Controversy Acted on Walker 

“Although I may be falling wide of 
the mark in paying a compliment to 
the Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
Newark, [ wil! state that previous to 
this affair I had never even heard of 
them, but since this hullabaloo their 
organization is indelibly etched on my 
memory and if one of their representa- 
tives called to see me today I would 
sav, ‘Oh yes, you are the crowd that 
ten thousind insurance agents have 
started out to boycott. Tell me all 
about it. after which I presume their 
renresentative, if he were a live and 
intelligent person, would be able to 
make me see the light and I would 
agree before he was through that the 
Firenen’s was the one Company among 
all others that I ought to patronize. 

“It may of course be a terrible thing 


to be criticized, but, believe me, friends, 
it is far more awful to be ignored. 
“Once upon a time thousands of per- 
sons criticized the teachings of a lowly 
Nazarene and see what happened. 


The Standard Oil and Shakespeare 

“Many years ago Judge Landis ex- 
coriated and fined the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey twenty-seven 
million dollars, Did his remarks and 
the subsequent fine hurt the S. O. C.? 
Well, not so that you could notice it. 
As a matter of fact. it gave them twen- 
ty-seven million dollars’ worth of pretty 
substantial advertising and a _ short 
time afterwards their securities paid 
larger dividends than ever. 


of years ago an 
name of William 


“Some hundreds 
Avon poet by the 
Shakespeare made one of his charac- 
ters exclaim, ‘He doth protest too 
much,’ and while I will say again that 
I have no interest in either of the par- 
ties to this controversy, something 
tells me that a protest of this size is 
going to be just about the best thing 
that ever happened to the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company and if anyone 
doubts my opinion I will ask them to 
look over the Company’s statement to- 
day and then, provided the ten thou- 
sand insurance agents do their work 
well, observe the amount of insurance 
the Company .has in force six months 
from now. 


“Such a comparison will at least shed 
some light upon the question as to 
whether it pays a man to use up his 
valuable time in denunciation of either 
individuals, ideas or insurance com- 
panies.” 





AN INCOME TAX RULING 

The Treasury Department has issued 
this ruling: 

“A corporation, organized to insure 
its members, limited to jewelers and 
dealers in goods ordinarily carried in 
the jewelry trade, against loss or dam- 
age by fire, theft, barratry, embezz!e- 
ment, and transportation, which re- 
quires each member to deposit in ad- 
vance a definite sum sufficient to cover 
estimated losses and expenses for the 
ensuing year, the balance of such de- 
posits being returned to members, is a 
mutual fire insurance company and sub- 
ject to the taxes imposed by the Acts 
of August 5, 1909, and October 3, 1913.” 

In reference to the Acts of August 5, 
1909, and October 3, 1913, the Treasury 
Department has ruled: 

1. Gross Income of Insurance Com- 
panles—Premium Receipts 
- The premium receipts of “every in- 
surance company,” by whatever name 
they are called, are, unless specifically 
exempted by the terms of the taxing 
statutes in question, a part of such 
company’s gross income. 
2. Same—Premium Deposits 

Premium deposits made in advance 
by members of a mutual insurance 
company to cover estimated losses and 
expenses are, so long as the payment 
thereof constitutes the consideration 
for contract of insurance, insurance pre- 
miums constituting gross income of the 
company. 

3. Same—Interest on Bank Balances 
and Profits from Investment of 
Premium Deposits 

Moneys received by way of interest 
upon bank balances and from invest- 
ment of such portion of premium de- 
posits as are not currently required 
for the payment of losses and expenses 
are profits earned by an insurance com- 
pany subject to tax. 





Ernest A. Lyon, joint manager with 
his brother, Charles C. Lyon, for the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company in 
Newark, is back at his desk after a 
long illness, lasting about two years. 
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within our power. 
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Association’s Position 
About Banks Re-Stated 


WANTS TO ARREST INCREASE 








Will Fight to Utmost Operation of 
Insurance Agencies By Big Banks 
and Trust Companies 





In discussing a news story of The 
Eastern Underwriter giving the posi- 
tion of banks and telling what they 
think of the banks as insurance agents, 
the “American Agency Bulletin” of No- 
vember 19 made these comments: 

“Ag every reasonable man will admit 
there are two sides to every question 
and that of bank insurance agencies 
is no exception to the rule. Naturally 
enough insurance agents are committed 
to one side. No matter how plain the 
merits of the other side may be to 
those in favor of bank agencies, local 
agents, members of the agency system, 
must be against their further multiplica- 
tion for obvious reasons. 

“With characteristic enterprise The 
Eastern Underwriter has undertaken to 
present the ‘other side’—the bank side. 
In its issue of the 12th instant it pre- 
sents the views of some bank agencies 
which we will briefly review. 

“Before doing so, however, it may be 
well for the ‘Bulletin’ to clear away in 
advance any misconceptions of the po- 
sition of the National Association on 
this question. We are conscious of the 
fact that for years prior to the organi- 
zation of the National Association there 
were agencies conducted by the officials 
of banks located in towns and a num- 
ber of small cities. The writer was fa- 
miliar through personal aequaintance 
with the owners of some of these agen- 
cies. None, aS We recall them, were 
owned by banks and all were conducted 
by cashiers or other employes of the 
banks for their sole individual profit. 
Doubtless there are thousands of these 
agencies now. They are not included 
among the number of bank agencies the 
further increase of which the members 
of the National Association object to. 

“Again there are a number of com- 
paratively small, financially, banks and 
trust companies transacting a combined 
banking, trust and insurance business 
all the profits from which, including 
those from insurance, going to the 
stockholders. Although this combina- 
tion of interests is objectionable to the 
principle which now seeks to confine the 
representation of insurance companies 
to individuals engaged solely or princi- 
pally in serving the public as local un- 
derwriters, they are already, and have 
been for some time, in existence; and 
it would be unreasonable, even if prac- 
ticable, to demand their discontinuance. 
These agencies are also exempted from 
the application of the National Asso- 
ciation declaration made at Richmond 
last March. - 

“It should be clear now that our dec- 
laration was not intended to be retro- 
active; that there was no purpose to im- 
pair vested interests. The Stockhold- 
ers’ Auxiliary Corporation of San 
Francisco, a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Italy, does not come under this excep- 
tion for the reason that the National 
Association had long been supporting 
the members of the California Associa- 
tion against that bank. In point of fact 
it was that case which decided the rep- 
resentatives of the National Association 
at the Richmond meeting to draft and 
promulgate the declaration and unite 
the membership against further exten- 
sions of bank agencies. 


Statements Reviewed 


“Now to review briefly the views of 
a few bank agents, presented by The 
Eastern Underwriter. N. D. Smith, 
manager of the insurance department 
of the Mercantile-Commercial Bank of 
Evansville, Ind., expresses the belief 
that companies favor the bank agency 
because the latter, as a rule, furnishes 
them with a larger volume of business 


of a more desirable character than they 
get from individual agents. 

“That is a mere matter of opinion and 
is not susceptible of proof. We do not 
know, nor do we believe, that the num- 
ber of companies which ‘favor’ bank 
agencies or which regard the business 
secured by them as superior in charac- 
ter to that from individual agencies 
would equal the proverbial corporal’s 
guard. 

“Another reason, cited by Mr. Smith, 
why companies ‘favor’ bank agencies 
is their financial soundness resulting 
in prompt remittances of monthly bal- 
ances. 

“And then Mr. Smith says something 
that touches to the quick: ‘As a rule,’ 
he adds, ‘the insurance agency con- 
nected with the bank controls the busi- 
ness of the bank’s directors, who are 
naturally representative business men 
with very desirable lines of insurance 
to place.’ 

“Anxious to preserve their own occu- 
pations, in which they specialize in an 
effort to render superior service to the 
public and the companies, Mr. Smith 
has presented one of the objections 
which members of the National Asso- 
ciation make to bank agencies which do 
not specialize, do not study the business, 
and which ‘control’ business, in the way 
described by Mr. Smith. 

“Another viewpoint is presented by 
H. W. Davis, manager of the insurance 
department of the Fontron Loan & 
Trust Company of Hutchinson, Kan. 
This trust company does not transact a 
banking business but devotes itself to 
trusteeship. He states that in the 
smaller towns of his’ section  vir- 
tually all the persons who write insur- 
ance are bankers. He doubtless means 
that the principal salaried employe of 
the bank is also an insurance agent, op- 
erating on his own account. 

“In the larger towns, he says, ‘the 
situation reverses itse}f.’ There is 
enough business in allied lines of insur- 
ance to make it necessarily a business 
that must ba handled by persons devot- 
ing practically their entire time to in- 
surance. (The bold face is ours.) 

“His final conclusion is thus: ‘The 
bank agency is a good thing in the 
small town where the business is not 
sufficient to afford a man an adequate 
living who does nothing else, and it will 
be entirely eliminated by its own weight 
in a city that can support two or three 
first-class full-time agencies.’ 

“Walter H. Lupke, of the Citizens 
Trust Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has views similar to those of Mr. Smith 
of Evansville. He says: 

“*The companies appointing banks as 
representatives are absolutely sure that 
they will not have trouble with their 
collections. I also wish to state that 
any bank maintaining a separate insur- 
ance department has access to several 
large risks and they can at the same 
time give better service than the aver- 
age agent.’ 

“All these expressions of 8pinion are 
from bank agencies of small propor- 
tions and while we do not agree with 
their conclusions or opinions they are 
not among those which the National 
Association has in mind. Our effort 
now is to arrest the increase of all 
bank agencies and to fight to the utter- 
most the operation of such agencies by 
big banks and trust companies.” 





JOHN F. FORT DEAD 

John Franklin Fort, former governor 
of New Jersey, director of the Eagle 
Fire and the New Jersey Fire, and 
father of Franklin W. Fort, vice-presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Fire and secre- 
tary of the Eagle Fire, and United 
States manager of the Baltic, is dead. 





Work is being hastened on the new 
local headquarters for the Insurance 
Compary of North America at 56 Beav- 
er Street in order that Platt, Fuller & 
Co., the company’s New York agents, 
may move in as soon as possible. The 
ground floor has been unoccupied since 
the American Merchant Marine ceased 
active underwriting. 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Park 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 
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STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
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Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 
$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
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Marine Department 
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How Bassett’s Reply 
Impressed “Street” 


AGREE 





OPINIONS DO NOT 





Some Feel His Letter Unanswerable; 
Others That He Hasn’t “Played 
the Game” 





The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press a day early this week because of 
the holiday and was not able to get an 
advance copy of the editorial reply of 
the Agency Bulletin,” (the 
organ of the agents), to the long letter 
written by Neal Bassett, vice-president 
of the Firemen’s, to agents of that com- 
pany defending the appointment of the 
president of a Louisville trust company 
as agent of the Firemen’s in Louisville. 
The letter received a conflicting recep- 
tion. Some people, including a few 
lawyers in the business, regard the 
arguments advanced in the letter as un- 
answerable. Others declare that Mr. 
Bassett had erected a straw man and 
then knocked him over; in other words, 
that he ignored the real issue, which 
they say is deliberately breaking the 
rules of a time-honored organization, 
and one which they say has made Louis- 
ville a city where perfect insurance 
practices prevail. 

An underwriter who is at outs with 
Mr. Bassett on this issue, and who is 
behind the National Association in its 
fight, said: 

“Mr. Bassett reminds me of a football 
team which takes the field and which, 
finding itself fighting a stronger oppon- 
ent, puts on brass knuckles in order to 
win. In my opinion, he has not played 
the game. He abided by the Louisville 
rules until the chance came for this ap- 
pointment; then he decided the rules 
should be ignored. He is perfectly will- 
ing to ignore the chances for evil that 
may follow; the possible overturn of 
the American Agency System and the 
local board system. Now, talking lofty 
sentiments, he is posing as the defender 
of noble principles. I do not think he 
will get away with it as far ag the ag- 
ency staff of this country is concerned. 
We are getting letters from old and 
reputable agents asking us point-blank 
if we are re-insuring the Firemen’s in 
Louisville. Here is one company which 
is not.” 


“American 





THE BLUE GOOSE DINNER 





Good Chance For New Yorkers To Show 
That They Have the Social 
Instinct 





The Blue Goose is to have a big din- 
ner in New York at the Drug & Cheml- 
cal Club on the night of November 30, 
at which time it will be demonstrated 
whether or not that social organization 
is to be a success in the cold atmos- 
phere of New York City. With 
such popular figures as W. E. Mallalieu 
and Hugh Loudon, running the affair, 
the dinner should be a success. It is 
now up to the New Yorkers to show 
whether they have ice water in their 
veins, as some westerners have claimed; 
or whether they have just as many 
good fellows here as in the big black 
hat, square hair cut section of these 
United States. 





“‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 








Nashville Agent 
Defends Firemen’s 


TALK 





AGENCY ASSOCIATION 





Member of Brugh, Hartnett & Co. 
Attacks National Association of 
Insurance Agents 





Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 23.—The Fire- 
men’s of Newark was strongly defended 
here at the Tennessee Agents’ Conven- 
tion by a member of Brugh, Hartnett & 
Co., a prominent Nashville agency. 
The speaker criticised the present ad- 
ministration; talked of conspiracy 
charges and said: “I wish I were back 
to the days of grand old men and able 
leaders of our organization: Guenther, 
Detroit; Offenhauser, Texarkana; Wag- 
ner, Minneapolis, and others.” Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“If we do not go back to principle in 
place of expediency; if we do not go 
back to the pure air of honorable com- 
petition instead of the stifling fumes of 
conspiracy; then our band of 10,000 
members will surely dwindle to a few, 
and the 190,000 insurance agents of 
America who are not with us will say, 
‘Thank God, I am not as others are’ and 
will remain away for all time. 

“IT am not a conspirator; and do not 
intend to pay the price moral or finan- 
cial that always follows conspiracy, and 
will surely follow this one.” 

The speaker charged that the domi- 
nant member of the Louisville board is 
president of an automobile financing 
concern, and insists that every dollar of 
its insurance business be placed through 
him. “He is guilty of doing the things 
he fears a bank may do,” he continued. 
He also said a prominent member of 
the Louisville board is president of a 
building association, serving as such 
without salary doubtless because of 
business that comes to his agency 
through this direct influence, and cer- 
tainly in violation of Louisville board 
rules. 

“By what right have members of the 
National Association been deceived and 
dragged: into an unholy conspiracy 
against an honorable insurance com- 
pany?” he asked. 





TO ARBITRATE DISPUTE 

The dispute existing between the 
American Merchant Marine Insurance 
Company and _ Genforsikringsselkabet 
Vulcan A/S of Denmark has been sub- 
mitted for arbitration according to an 
agreement made and signed by the two 
companies. 





The American Insurance & Banking 
Athletic League, Newark, are going to 
hold a benefit dance December 9, 1920. 





Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Royal Indemnity, has returned from 
Europe. 





CAMDEN INCREASES CAPITAL 

The Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion has added $250,000 to its capital, 
making it $1,250,000, and has added the 
same amount to its surplus. .The com- 
pany is writing about $5,000,000 in pre- 
miums this year. 





E. F. Perry, who has been secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has resigned. Mr. 
Perry gave his reason as a desire to 
devote his entire time to the field of 
insurance for lumbermen. 





Frank V. Cooper Co. 
15 Park Row, New York 
General Insurance Adjusters and Apprais- 





Established 1862 


ers for the Insurance Companies. 

Associate Adjusters ~ carne U. S. and UNITED STATES BRANCH 
FIRE Canate. CARINE HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 
AUTO LIABILITY 110 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Subrogation claim handled for Companies. 














Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1920 
sauce ae veeeeeees-$1,250,000.00 
AL eS See $2,300,392.78 


Capital Stock 
Net Surplus 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








. Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 


» age, Riot and Explosion In- 
of Watertown. 10.4. surance. 

E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 

JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 
N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk 8t., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 








The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
ncorporated 1871 
A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Capital $400,000.00 Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 
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ARINE DEPARTMENT ~~ y— 
2 - e 7 ; ; G- -_ 
How Marine Insurance Serves Jeusiness | \ 
“te T fend ] 
. riest Company, Defendant-in-error, 
Representations On ._ (Plaintiff below). / 
Binders Held Valid Writ of error to a judgment entered LE 
in the District Court for the Southern 
POINT SETTLED BY COURT District of New York. 
This case is here after the re-trial e 
Promises Made to Secure Insurance’ ordered in 258 Fed., 425. The evidence u or e ot arties 
Must Be Complied With; Need Not outlined in that report was given again; 
: Be Mentioned in Policy but it further appeared that the wit- 
nesses who had testified to the scow’s _ . i F 
overhaul before starting on her last The American merchant marine has gained a I 
Representations made orally by  yoyage, had never seen her bottom, and place on both the Republican and Democratic plat- 
brokers or written on applications when that no effort of any kind had been forms and is supported by both parties. When 


marine coverage is solicited are valid 
and Jegal even though they are not con- 
tained afterwards in the actual policy 
of insurance, according to a decision 
on this important and fundamental 


point handed down last week by the” 


United States Ceurt of Circuit Appeals. 
The court held in the case of the Snare 
& Triest Company versus the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, of the Wm. H. McGee 
& Co. office, that failure to comply lit- 
erally or substantially with representa- 
tions made by the assured, which they 
promised in order to secure the insur- 
ance constituted a violation of the con- 
tract and voided the insurer's liability. 
Heretofore marine companies have be- 
lieved that substantial compliance with 
representations was necessary only 
when they were incorporated in the 
po'icy. This case will undoubtedly set 
a precedent for future litigation of a 
similar nature, because in the history 
ot American maritime and insurance 
decisions there have not been more 
than half a dozen cases touching upon 
the point in question, namely the actual 
validity of representations written on 
binders or expressed verbally. 

The facts of the case are in brief as 
follows: The Snare & Triest Company 
had been engaged in contracting work 
in Havana harbor during 1912 and 1913, 
and at the conclusion of the job decided 
to have one of their scows towed light 
from Cuba to an American port, and 
applied to McGee & Co. for a single 
trip hull policy. Before accepting the 
risk the insurer demanded that the 
scow should be drydocked and over- 
hauled to assure seaworthiness, and 
such a representation was attached to 
the binder. Later through an over- 
sight this representation was not writ- 
ten in the policy and the assured, un- 
known to the underwriting agency, 
failed to drydock the scow but tested 
her hull by the hammer system, while 
submerged. En route to the United 
States a storm arose, the bottom fell 
out of the scow, and she became a total 
loss. 

Upon knowledge that the representa- 
tion had been violated the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine refused to pay on the policy, 
and suit followed. The principal argu- 
ments of the plaintiff were: first, that 
the policy contract contained no men- 
tion of dry-docking; and, second, that 
there had been a substantial compli- 
ance with the representation when the 
scow was tested from the interior. In 
the first instance the decision was fav- 
orabie to the defendant; upon appeal 
a new trial was ordered which resulted 
in the jury ‘giving judgment to the 
Snare & Triest Company. The final 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
ended in a reversal of the lower court’s 
decision in favor of the insurance com- 
pany. Oscar R. Houston, of Harring- 
ton, Bigham & Englar represented the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. 

Circuit Judges Henry G. Ward, 
Charles M. Hough, and Martin T. Man- 
ton heard the appeal and their opinions 
are given herewith: 

The Judges’ Opinions 

St. Paul Fire & Marine, Plaintiff-in- 

error, (Defendant below) vs. Snare & 


made to examine the bottom from its 
underside. The vessel had not been 
drydocked, nor hauled on a marine rail- 
way, nor put ashore and blocked up, 
nor (as had happened once before in 
the life of the boat) turned over. 

The trial judge, overruling defend- 
ant’s motion for a direction, sent the 
case to the jury, saying: 

“You will find for the defendant (St. 
Paul Fire & Marine) only in the event 
that you find that the vessel was not so 
overhauled or so re-conditioned as to 
put her in substantially as good a con- 
dition as the drydocking would have 
brought about; * * * If the de- 
fendant has not been deprived of any 
substantial thing by the failure of the 
p'aintiff to literally comply with that 
promissory representation * * * 
then the law holds that the representa- 
tion will not deprive the plaintiff from 
recovery. If, on the other hand, you 
find that the plaintiff did not give the 
defendant substantially the vessel 
which its representations if complied 
with literally, would have given to the 
defendant, then the plaintiff cannot re- 
cover.” 


The jury found a verdict for plaintiff, 
and defendant brought this writ. 


Hough, C. J. 


The record before us contains more 
particulars and details than were of- 
fered when the case was here before, 
but the essential facts are not changed. 
The insured is sti'l compelled to assert 
in effect, that because the scow was 
overhauled, drydocking or any equiva- 
lent therefor may be excused. 

A new trial was awarded because in 
our opinion issues had been presented 
to the jury which were wholly imma- 
terial, and there appeared no apprecia- 
tion on the part of all concerned that 
the one issuable fact was whether the 
representation as to drydocking had 
been “substantially performed.” 

From arguments now made we con- 
clude with regret that our efforts to 
indicate the point in the case were not 
wholly successful. The present plain- 
tiff-in-error asserts that on the second 
trial the Court below felt bound by our 
previous decision to submit to the jury 
the question whether “seaworthiness 
took the p’ace of drydocking.” No such 
understanding appears in the charge, 
but it is true that we did not point out 
just what acts might constitute sub- 
stantial performance of the representa- 
tion proven. Not knowing whether 
plaintiff could or could not make a bet- 
ter case along the lines indicated, than 
it had done when seeking recovery on 
a false legal theory, we refrained from 
weighing merely possible evidence. 

On this very full record the only 
question presented by the writ is wheth- 
er there was any evidence of substan- 
tial performance. 

That the scow should be seaworthy 
is a matter covered by the implied war- 
ranty of seaworthiness contained in 
every contract of marine insurance such 
as this. (Hazard vs. New England, etc. 
Co., 8 Pet., 557; Long Dock, etc. Co. vs. 
Mannheim, etc. Co., 116 Fed. 886, af- 
firmed in this Court 123 Fed., 861.) 


The representation is super-added 
to the warranty, is something wholly 
separate, and therefore cannot itself be 
fulfilled by fulfilling the warranty. 


both parties can agree unanimously on the pro- 
gram of the merchant marine, it must indicate 
that the subject is of unquestioned value to 
Americans. 

The development of the American merchant 
marine and of its guide and protector, American 
marine insurance, are preliminary to the con- 
tinued prosperity of America’s foreign trade. 
Have you read that authoritative booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity”? It was writ- 
ten by Professor Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board. You will find it of real interest. 
Write for copy. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 
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(Hazard, vs. New England, etc. Co., ut 
supra.) 


When a contract has not been liter- 
ally, but has been substantially per- 
formed, it has been “in good faith com- 
plied with in all essentials, to the full 
accomplishment of that which was con- 
tracted for.” (Manning vs. School Dis- 
trict, 124 Wis., at 100; and Cf. Dor- 
rance vs. Barber, 262 Fed., at 492.) 
The thing that was promised and in a 
sense contracted for here was drydock- 
ing, to the “full accomplishment -of 
which” the essential is that the bottom 
of the vessel should be examined by 
the eye from the outside, 

appears by this record as 
well as from common knowledge that 
there ure other ways of effecting this 
result than by putting such a humble 
craft as a scow in what is called a dry- 
dock. A marine railway may be used, 
the vessel may be hauled ashore and 
b'ocked up, or, as had happened with 
this particular scow, she might be 
turned over. No one of these things 
wus done, yet the jury was left to find 
that there had been a substantial per- 
formance, although it was plain by evi- 
uncontradicted that the very 


It plainly 


dence 
end and object of drydocking had not 
been in any way or to any degree ac- 


complished, 


Moral Risks Increase 
as Hull Values Fall 





CLOSER WATCH NECESSARY 
Irresponsible Owners Likely to Let 
Repairs Go During Period of 
Business Depression 
Demoralized ocean freight rates 
plus a fall in tonnage values are cer- 


tain to increase the moral hazard on 
hull risks. Marine underwriters are 
consequently paying special attention 
to-day to this natural aftermath of 
current economic changes and are in- 
structing their inspectors and survey- 
ors to scan loss reports carefully and 
maintain a close scrutiny over vessels 
owned and operated by recently organ- 

Steamers built 
_— of charges 
ranging from $20 to $25 a ton for gen- 
merchandise sidan in every in- 
stance, return a profit when rates are 
quoted at $8 to $15 a ton scale, with 
the possibility of still further reces- 
sions. Recent disclosures before the 
Congressional Committee investigating 
affairs of the United States Shipping 
Board clearly indicate that not every 
opportunity for gain through crooked 
work is overlooked, especially as the 
shipping business has become the play- 
ground for a host of “sharpers” during 
the iast three years. 

It is not altogether impossible, there- 
fore, in this period of business reaction, 
certain shipowners may purposely and 
maliciously do great or small damage 
to their own vessels, and trust for a 
liberal settlement by the insurance 
companies to recompense them for the 
financial losses suffered through the 
latk of sufficient freight. The likeli- 
hood, however, of a total loss caused 
primarily by acts of the owner or 
operator is, indeed, minute, but even 
one such casualty would bear heavily 
upon the companies underwriting the 
vessel. Scores of vessels are becoming 
over-insured as values fall, rendering it 
imperative for marine men to reduce 
their limits proportionately. 


ized shipping concerns. 


to carry cargo on — 


eral 


More dangerous to marine hull un- 
derwriters are the hazards created 
during times like these when ship- 
owners are careless in the inspection 
of their own vessels, allowing various 


We think this was error and that on 
the whole case the defendant’s motion 
for a directed verdict should have been 


granted. 
Judgment reversed with costs. 
Ward, Circuit Judge (concurring): 


I feel bound to add on so important 
a question of marine insurance that in 
my opinion our former decision, 258 
Fed. Rep. 425, was wrong and that 
Judge Grubb was right in telling the 
jury as matter of law that the repre- 
sentation as to drydocking was material 
and was not complied with. The evi- 
dence at that trial showed that the 
scow had not been drydocked and that 
the repairs made were made while she 
was afloat so that it was impossible to 
see or examine her bottom. Yet we 
held that the court should have sub- 
mitted to the jury the question whether 
the repairs actually made were a sub- 
stantial compliance with the representa- 
tion that the scow had been drydocked, 
i. e., whether they made the scow as 
seaworthy as if her bottom had been 
visible and had been examined. Now 
we hold as matter of law and I think 
rightly that such an examination was 
necessary to a substantial compliance 


with the representation and that be- 
cause it was not complied with the 
court should have directed a verdict 


for the defendant. 


slight injuries to remain unrepaired be- 
cause ‘of the abnormally high cost of 
repair work. Such neglect paves the 
way oftentimes for serious accidents 
later, when the small strain, loosened 
rivets, damaged machinery, or what- 
not develops into a major casualty. 
Steamers purchased on a partial pay- 
ment system when shipping is booming, 
the buyer paying five or ten per cent. 
down and the remainder in periodical 
instalments, may be forfeited when 
glowing freight prospects dim. Surely 
the unsuccessful venturer will not take 
extraordinary precaution to see that 
the steamers are kept absolutely sea- 
worthy at all times. The problem of 
the underwriting companies is to main- 
tain an ever-watchful surveillance over 
their assured. 


Since mid-year several shipping 
companies have gone under; more will 
follow suit if present conditions con- 
tinue for any length of time, and each 
collapse may mean claims for the ma- 
rine companies or failure to receive 
premiums due unless, in the face of 
obviously increased hazards, some poli- 
cies are not cancelled. The present sit- 
uation is clearly reflected on the New 
York Stock Exchange, where the se- 
vere decline in shipping shares and the 
passing of the dividend by the power- 
ful American International Corporation 
were precipitated by the failure of mer- 
cantile marine companies to make pro- 
fitable headway. 


Two steamship companies succumbed 
last week. A receiver has been ap- 
pointed to regulate the affairs of the 
Atlantic Adriatic Steamship Corpora- 
tion, headed by B. W. Morse, son of 
C. Morse, upon the petition of 
Marsh & McLennan. The company has 
obligations amounting to more than 
$1,500,000, including $27,325 in premi- 
ums advanced on insurance by the 
petitioners. The International Mari- 
time Corporation also is threatened 
with bankruptcy, and a receiver was 
appointed last Thursday by Federal 
Judge Mayer to handle the company’s 
business. In the first mentioned case 
the marine companies covering the 
vessels controlled by the Atlantic Adri- 
atic Steamship Corporation received 
most or all of their premiums, but the 
insurance brokers are now having 
trouble collecting their debts. Brokers 
who advance premium payments that 
way are seemingly taking unnecessary 
chances, particularly as brokers are not 
liable to companies in this country for 
premiums. In England, on the other 
hand, brokers may be held accountable 
once a binder is signed by the under- 
writers, but not so over here. 
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WITH JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


John Milligan, Average Adjuster, Joins 
Brokerage Company After Leaving 
Neil Pearce & Co. 


John Milligan, average adjuster for 
Neil Pearce & Co., has resigned his 
place with that office and is now con- 


nected in a similar capacity with John- 
son & Higgins. He had been with the 
former company for little more than a 


year, having been brought over from 
England in 1919 by Mr. Pearce to han- 
dle the adjusting for his then newly 


organization. 
about the 


incorporated brokerage 
A successor will be named 
first of December. 

After beginning his insurance career 
in Liverpool under the apprenticeship 
of the late Charles McArthur, M. P., a 
leading marine authority, Mr. Milligan 
came to this country to become asso- 

ciated with John A. Bishop, well-known 


He 
spent several years in the marine busi- 


San Francisco average adjuster. 
ness in Seattle and then returned to 
London, where for nearly five years he 
acted as an assistant to Edward Griggs, 
adjuster for the Merchant Marine In- 
surance Company, and chairman of the 
London Salvage Association. During 
the war Mr. Milligan served for nine- 
teen months in France at the front 
with the Sixth Queens Royal West Sur- 
rey Regiment. A few months after 
his discharge from the service he came 
to the United States to join Neil 
Pearce & Co. 





RETURNS TO OLD ADDRESS 
R. D. Jones, head of the Neptune Un- 
derwriting Agency, has moved his head- 
quarters back to the Washington Ma- 
rine Building, 51 Beaver Street, where 
he was situated until he took office 
space in the Kerr Building across the 
street. The latter offices are now occu- 

pied by a Dutch trading company. 
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Insurance and Trade Chances 
in South American Territory 





By WILLIAM H. DRAPIER, Jr., Vice-President, National Surety Co. 


Many American enterprises lack real 
success abroad, through innate lack of 
diplomacy. Our travelers are our poor- 
est advertisement, as a rule being prone 
to boast, comparing and criticising on 
immature observations and experience, 
often intolerant of customs or political 
and religious conditions and either un- 
consciously “superior” or condescend- 
ing, misinterpreting the uniform courte- 
sy and consideration they receive and 
which are not shown our visitors. Even 
before the exchange fluctuations of the 
World War, contrast our attitude to- 
wards foreign currency (even Cana- 
dian), with the ready acceptance of 
ours! 

To acquire the proper frame of mind, 
let us recall that colonization of the 
two Americas began with Columbus’ 
landing in the tropics and the civiliza- 
tion for over a century was southward 
first and either Spanish or Portuguese, 
these countries not being separated un- 
til about 1640. 

As to the two hours siesta at noon 
and other business methods centuries 
older than ours, or religious conditions 
and political phases, we should remem- 
ber that Catholic cathedra!s in Mexico 
City, Habana and Bahia were dedicat- 
ed, the University at Lima founded and 
many business enterprises organized 
more than a hundred years before our 
successful colonizations at Plymouth or 
Jamestown. 


When in Rome Do As the Romans Do 


The controlling feature, which should 
never be lost sight of, is the Latin 
temperament which might be divided 
ipto Gallic thirds of pride, diplomacy 
and indolence. Pride, ever the first 
and controlling factor, sustains the 
Latin in situations which diplomacy 
finally carries through and failure 
through indolence seems always avoid- 
ed by the natural resourcefulness of 
the native and his country. Nature has 
usually endowed him with a land rich 
in minerals, forests or native products 
of some indispensable kind. Pride 
leads him to decline any proposition 
not advantageous or discourteously pre- 
sented, for diplomacy (which makes 
him the most subtle strategist) enables 
him to rely on the fact that the propo- 
sition must eventually be resolved his 
way—and “watchful waiting” does the 
rest! 

This presentation leads to the con- 
clusion that the proper development 
of Latin relationship is largely a psy- 
chological study and that success at- 
tends the man who is “simpatico”, as 
they say. In other words, we must be 
studiously polite, treating the Latin sin- 
cerely and as an equal if not superior, 
making due allowance for his love of 
ease and slow-moving tactics—and try 
to out-general him at his own game. 
His confidence, once gained, can sel- 
dom be shaken but he expects you to 
rely on his word, as scrupulously as 
you regard your own. 

Generalizing. as to qualification re- 
quirements, the condition precedent 
usually is a resident attorney-in-fact, 
whose powers are plenary. The power 
to perform each separate act or func- 
tion must be specifically given without 
conditions or restrictions. Generally 
exchange fluctuates actively, making 
local banking necessary. Usually sub- 
agencies should be maintained where 
risks are in force. There must be filed 
a copy of the company’s charter, cer- 
tified by the Secretary of State (of 
Company’s origin) and this certificate 


authenticated by the Secretary of State 
of the United States and vised by the 
Consul of the country in which qualifi- 
cation is sought. <A notary public 
should make a copy of the By-Laws, his 
certificate beginning with the usual La- 
tin formula, mentioning name and 
authority for so acting and that the 
By-Laws are copied by him from the 
original, etc. The notary’s signature 
to each document must be authenticat- 
ed by the County Clerk, whose certifi- 
cate must be vised by the Consul. The 
notary then makes a similar certificate 
setting forth the fact that the Presi 
dent as such, appeared before him and 
as empowered by the By-Laws granted 
the Power of Attorney, (which is in 
serted in full, signed by the President 
and attested by the notary); should 
the President not be so empowered by 
the By-Laws, then the resolution by 
the Board of Directors, (or other gov- 
erning body) authorizing the power, 
should be incorporated in ful', in the 
preamble. Another notarial certificate 
recites verbatim the minutes of the 
Board of Directors, authorizing the 
qualification and the deposit required, 
stating that in addition thereto, the 
Ccmpany’s entire assets are respon- 
sible for its obligations wherever as- 
sumed. As a rule, the underwriting 
limit on any one risk is 25 per cent to 
40 per cent of the amount of deposit, 
unless the excess be re-insured in some 
admitted company, but naturally these 
limits can and are required to be in- 
creased as the deposit must be kept up, 
proportionately to the aggregate liabil- 
ity in force. 


Taxation 


There are seldom any premium taxes, 
except the ubiquitous Internal Revenue 
Stamps and the Latin custom is that 
these are paid by the Assured, There is 
usually a (“patente”) license tax, that 
costs proportionately to the volume of 
premiums. Often reserves must be 
maintained and locally invested, of 
say 20 per cent of the net gains. These 
requirements vary, of course, but not 
materia'ly disadvantageous in most 
places. While wages and living ex- 
penses seem higher proportionately to 
value received, the difference is made 
up by the easy acquisition of and un- 
derwriting profit on the business. 

All large cities south of our border, 
should be money makers for fire, bur- 
glary and miscellaneous lines. Frame 
buildings are practically unknown and 
as a rule, there are no tall ones. There 
are no shingle-roof or other common 
hazards, nearly all windows are iron- 
barred or closed with steel curtains or 
old time wooden shutters. Fire and 
police ‘protection (on a military basis) 
are most adequate and modern auto- 
motive apparatus is usual in the larg- 
est cities. 

Proceeding from the north and re- 
turning by the West Coast, there is 
very little of insurance interest in the 
three Guianas, the cities being small 
ports handling their business with the 
parent countries. 


Brazil 


Brazil is one of the most remarkable 
countries, comprising more than half 
of South America and larger than the 
continental part of our country. Though 
mostly inhabited by Indians, except for 
the coastal provinces, and still largely 
unexplored (as Col. Roosevelt’s last 
trip proved) these features furnish the 
fascinating mystery and _ incalculable 
potentiality of that country. It is diffi- 
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cult to over-estimate its resources, con 
sidering such items as producing prob- 
ably three-fourths of a'l the coffee, 
rubber. diamonds, ete. 

If this does not sound the call of op 
portunity, it would be useless to elab- 
orate. The country is being steaglily 
opened up by railroads running north 
and west of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, dividing into parallel sections, 
the spaces between the waterways and 
gradually connecting up and _ interlac- 
ing. , 

Guide books pronounce the Rio de 
Janeiro harbor the world's finest, vis- 
ualized by the statement that the 
navies of the world could anchor there 
comfortab’y, The largest vessels dock 
broadside at granite wharves and are 
quickly unloaded by electric cranes. 
As a detail, a telephone is first installed 
aboard and one may make appoint- 
ments while awaiting customs for- 
nialities. (Other villages please note)! 

The business portion of the city has 
been practically rebuilt in recent years, 
due to leveling, broadening and 
straightening streets, lined with mod- 
ern buildings. The national instinct 
is to beautify everything, the streets 
being lined with trees and_ often 
parked through the center with lawns 
and marvelous flower beds. This was 
the first city in the world to have a 
sanitary corps, still maintaining its 
reputation as one of the cleanest and 
most healthy, as well as the most ro- 
mantic and picturesque city, this claim 
being enhanced by the many hills and 
mountains over which the city spreads, 
as well as the almost incredible ex- 
penditures made in accomplishing the 
results, which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

It would exhaust all adjectives to 
describe Sao Paulo, the Chicago or 
Manchester of Brazil. Now claiming 
750,000 population, it bids fair to out- 
strip Rio de Janeiro in five years and 
in ten years more the Paulistas claim 
they will pass Buenos Aires. In cll- 
mate, aggressiveness and rapid growth, 
the city resembles Los Angeles. 

The Brazilians are by far the most 
friendly, good natured people and while 
in the warmer sections they lack the 
snap and driving power, in Sao Paulo 
and Santos business methods are as 
brisk as our curb market, a man’s word 
being taken in deals of any magnitude. 
The natives are as characteristically 
honest as the Chinese and any reliable 
looking traveler from the interior may 
still be entrusted by an utter stranger, 
to deliver a sum of cash to some credi- 
tor on the coast. 

The initial expense of qualification 
will approximate $1,000 gold, carrying 


with it all translations, notarial and 
attorneys’ fees, oflicial expenses and 
publications. Deposit, which must be 
in Brazilian bonds, is a minimum of 
200,000,000 reis (say $50,000 to $55 
000), Fixed annual charges will ap 
proximate $540 gold, plus 10 per cent 
of the annual rental, for the sanitary 
tux. 

While travel by water will always be 
cheaper and still prevails to the great 
er extent, passage must be engaged well 
in advance and infrequent sailings and 
slower time make railroad travel pre 
ferable whenever available. The writ 
er, therefore, chose the trip by rail 
from Rio de Janeiro to Montevideo, 
gaining valuable insight into conditions 
in the semi-interior. 


Uruguay 
Uruguay is described as a vast gar 
den with searcely any uncu tivated or 
non-productive land and It boasts of 


having no poverty, which is likely near- 
er true than of any other country. The 
race is the most predominately Kuro 
pean of all South American countries 
and as a characteristic, when a certain 
bond issue was questioned, a coterie 
of millionaires added their personal en 
dorsement that the nation’s debt and 
interest would be paid, 

Insurance companies can no longer 
be admitted, as the Government has 
assumed the monopoly In some line 
it is customary to operate as does 
Lloyds where unqualified and by 
prompt payment of losses, a profitable 
business results particularly in surety 
l'nes for which there is no satisfactory 
substitute, 


Argentine 


Argentine has been well likened to 
the Western part of our country 
Buenos Aires, now next to Chicago in 
size, has probably the best surface-car 
service of any city and a subway in 
many respects better than New York 
Through adequate facilities and habit 
val good manners, there is no rowdy, 
ill-natured “rush hour crush.” The fare 
is equivalent to five cents gold except 


for suburban distance: Here are “sky 
scrapers,” for the first time Jeaving this 
country. The climat costumes and 


customs make one feel at home The 
city lives up to the Hon. James Bryce’s 
description that “Nowhere does one get 
a stronger impression of exuberant 
wealth and extravagance” 
seems to dress and live as well as pos- 
sible and there are few beggars and 
little squalor. The meat, cereal and 
hide industries are generally conceded 
to be the largest extant, not to men- 


everyone 
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tion the world-famous race tracks, gar- 
dens and park system. 

About one fourth of the population 
is Italian or of that extraction and that 
language is so intermingled with Span- 
ish as to create a dialect in which the 
Italian consonant values, vowelization 
and pronunciation predominate. The 
peop.e have a positive passion for the 
development of the country and are 
openly favorable towards outside enter- 
prises, including insurance. 

The deposit required is 150,000 Ar- 
gentine paper pesos (say $60,000 to 
$65,000 gold) and 100,000 pesos for each 
additional line. The “patente” will 
range from 4,000 to 8,000 paper pesos, 
(say $1,600 to $3,200 gold). 

Chile is mostly uninhabited wastes 
of nitrate lands, but Santiago is the 
fcurth city of South America. There 
haus never been a revolution, though it 
is said that about one hundred families 
retain the balance of power by land 
holdings and wealth. As an economic 
condition, conductorettes run the 
street cars which, excepting trai'ers, 
are double-decked and to the best of 
my recollection the fare up-stairs is 
ahout one cent gold and double that, 
down stairs 

Qualification does not appear difficult, 
there being a friendly attitude towards 
insurance, but all matters should be 
left to some local lawyer. 


Peru 


While Peru contains the oldest uni- 
versity and cities in the two continents, 
it is disappointing in many aspects. 
Neither Callao nor Lima has even a 
first cass hotel and the buildings are 
seldom over two stories. There are 
few imvroved streets and outside of 
these two cities, the remainder is al- 
most entirely Indian. The railways and 
mines are usually controlled by our 
capital and few insurance companies 
can afford to qualify. 

The deposit is Lp 20,000 (Peruvian 
pounds, say $100,000 gold), one half in 
local securities and one-half in local 
real estate. This latter requirement 
prec'udes qualification by most Amer- 
ican companies, whose real estate must 
be sold within five years if unnecessary 
for office use. All insurance, excepting 
life, is exploited by a “Committee of 
Underwriters” as to rates and rulings. 
No local company has failed since 1894 
and the business is apparently so profit- 
able that competition is excluded 
There is a federal tax of 5 per cent of 
the profits and small municipal taxes 
varying with the size of the city. 

Ba ivia and Paraguay 

jolivia and Paraguay, being in'and 
countries, were not visited, as they 
offer little inducement to our lines. A 
friend who took this trip, reports that 
LaPaz has all the disadvantages with 
which it is charged. Being about 12,- 
500 feet in altitude, it is too high for 
singing or even dancing and there are 
ng theatres. My friend, though a young 
man, suffered from head-ache and short 
ness Of breath and says that no one 
not “sure” of his heart and breath, 
should undertake the trip as there is 
no Way to get out under six days. It 
should be explained here, that many so- 
called “through connections” are sched- 
uled to run straight through only week- 
ly or semi-weekly or every other day, 
according to the distance involved. The 
mean annual temperature is 50 degrees 


Fahrenheit and heating is not common 
through scarcity of fuel, p'ants and 
rubbish being so used industrially. In 
fact, ninety per cent of the locomotives 
in South America are wood-burners 
and most of the coal is imported. 
While there is some coal, it is of a low 
giade and the expense of washing and 
transportation makes imported coal 
cheaper, The Indians predominate in 
Bolivia, ten to one, and the rigidity 
of the castes increases the interest. 

Forty per cent of the premiums must 
be locally invested and there are ap- 
parently no foreign companies qualified. 
Caught “poaching” calls for a fine of 
about $400 gold, divided equa'ly be- 
tween the Government and the in- 
former. 

Paraguay is remembered principally 
for its mate, (a kind of native tea) and 
the falls of the Iguassu, thiriy feet 
higher than Niagara. One of the great- 
est advantages of travel is the constant 
realization that there are many things 
undeniably larger, higher or finer, than 
our standards. There appears to be 
no reliable information about insurance 
conditions in Paraguay, nor is any 
printed copy of the law offered, 

Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela 
present few attractions, there being no 
large cities nor adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. As a rule, a bond or 
deposit is required of say $50,000 gold, 
of which one quarter must be invested 
in local] real estate. Requirements may 
be increased so as to equal at all times, 
25 per cent of the risks in force. 

On account of our close relationships 
with Panama and the Canal Zone, most 
companies know that the former re- 
quires $50,000 and the latter $10,000 de- 
posit. Our companies are gradually 
feeling their way and results are ap- 
parently profitable. 

Finally, let us admit that each trav- 
eler “discovers” a country for himself 
and his observations and conc’usions 
are colored by his education and experi- 
ence (or lack of these) and his tem- 
perament. In the same way, each com- 
pany must learn only by its own experi- 
ence in foreign lands. Pioneering is 
expensive, trying work and such repre- 
sentatives must be men of extreme 
loyalty, thoroughly reliable and experi- 
enced, as well as of fixed habits. Par- 
enthetically, this trip occupied nearly 
five months, two of which were spent 
in Brazil and one in Argentine. 

Not counting the English, French and 
Dutch Guianas, these languages are sel- 
dom heard in South America outside of 
houses having head offices of such ori- 
gin. Portuguese is spoken in Brazil 
(over one half of the continent) and 
while Spanish is nominally the language 
of the remainder, it varies so much in 
different localities as to constitute al- 
most another language, as mentioned 
under Argentine. While the verbs re- 
main little affected, the names of com- 
moner objects are often changed in vari- 
ous countries and in Costa Rica a sep- 
arate dictionary has been issued cover- 
ing these vagaries. In Lima, on the 
contrary, is spoken the purest Castilian 
this side of Madrid, but elsewhere the 
language is frequently contaminated 
with Indian and litte but Indian is 
spoken outside of the larger cities. The 
traveler who can make himself under- 
stood in the language of the country, 
and who “smiles but insists,”’ will find 
his expenses less and his troubles few- 


er, The hotels are almost entirely 
American, or rather French “pension” 
plan—coftee and rolls in the bed room 
and heavy meals at noon and night. 
Even in the. best hotels, the “wash bowl 
and pitcher” are usual, rooms with 
running water being the exception and 
private baths almost unobtainable. The 
rates average $5 to $6 gold per day and 
gratuities to waiters etc., are given 
weekly, the average being $1.50 to $3 
gold, total to all servants. 

Another misunderstood feature is 
that of distance and time. Most corre- 
spondents do not realize that the fast- 
est boats, (stopping but once enroute, 
and that for coal) take 14 to 18 days to 
reach Rio de Janeiro and as boats run 
only at stated intervals, at least 60 to 
90 days should be allowed for an an- 
Swer, especially if such letter just hap- 
pens to miss a boat in each direction. 
It takes 4 to 6 days longer to reach 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, the mid- 
way point. Down the West Coast via 
the Caiial, it takes about 18 to 20 days 
to reach Valparaiso and under favor- 
able conditions, two days more over 
the Andes to Buenos Aires. Then too, 
there is a lamentable degree of ignor- 
ance or indifference regarding proper 
prepayment of postage, thereby forcing 
an annoying penalty on the recipient. 
Too often self-addressed envelopes, 
bearing United States postage, are en- 
closed for replies and also letters are 
frequently undignified, couched in 
slang and showing Jack of understand- 
ing of normal conditions. But how 
many realize that Chile is longer than 
United States is wide and that travel 
is very slow, as mentioned under Bo- 
livian remarks? 


Surety Conditions 


Illustrative of surety conditions, a 
Sao Paulo banker told me that when 
he desired to bond a clerk, the applica- 
tion was sent to London and in from 
six months to a year’s time after the 
clerk entered the service, the bond was 
usually returned,—but—effective only 
from the date it was approved—so that 
if a loss had occurred in such interim, 
there would have been no protection. 
The fire and the life companies natur- 
ally handle business on a day to day 
basis, but there is much room for im- 
provement. Outside of the local fire 
and life companies there is no serious 
local competition—there are a few local 
casualty companies but their lines and 
coverage are limited, making a steady 
demand for good strong companies of 
all kinds. 

If any company is interested in en- 
tering any particular country, the writ- 
er will be glad to answer any questions 
within his knowledge and to furnish 
names of reliable loca attorneys who 
speak English. 

As to comparative conditions, the 
West Coast is far behind, lacking most 
of the natural advantages of the fer- 
tile East Coast. There are no harbors 
on the Western side, from the Canal 
south—ships anchor in the roadsteads 
requiring tugs and lighters to handle 
cargo and passengers. Nor is even 
the climate as favorable, in some 
places, rain being unknown for years 
at a time and in other places too much 
rain. The groceries and restaurants 
are mostly Chinese on the West Shore 
and the main stores and industries fre- 
quently German, especially in the 
Southern portion. 


Here too, are many evidences of the 
loss of trade we enjoyed during the 
Wor:d War. Germany is now export- 
ing everything from pianos down to 
the usual small articles, finding a ready 
market and no prejudice. 


Some of the chief causes of losing 
trade, are that we do not correctly 
comply with the Latin’s order, who 
wants what he wants, when and as he 
wants it and’ not as we may construe 
these requirements. This feature is 
worth studying, for price is no object 
where quality is proven and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


The crux of the situation, according 
to the official organ of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, is that the 
country with the “cartel” gets and 
keeps the foreign trade. Originating 
in Germany, cartels were formed to 
dominate the export trade in some one 
line, by united efforts to control infor- 
mation, preventing competition abroad 
among German dealers and securing 
profitable prices for German goods, 
There were over 600 of these cartels in 
Germany alone at the outbreak of the 
war and they control'ed the foreign 
trade in many lines, because each of 
them, though composed of many houses 
at home, operated as one unit abroad— 
hammering away steadily, in competi- 
tion with the unorganized, diffused and 
many-sided efforts of the less scientific 
competitors. England, France, and Ja- 
pan operate more or less on similar 
lines and so do other nations, in fact 
all principal countries excepting ours. 
Here is food for thought and not in- 
applicable to insurance, as well as 
trade. 





F. & D. PLANS NOVEL CONTEST 





Ten Winning Agents To Get Trips To 
Europe or Orient; Contest 
Starts Next April 


An agency contest, the aim of which 
is to build up new sections of the sure- 
ty field, is being planned by the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 
Ten prizes will be awarded to the win- 
ning agents which will enable them to 
take their wives and two children to 
Europe or the Orient. The contest will 
start on April 1, 1921. 

It is announced that this contest will 
not only reach the surety agent and 
encourage him to greater effort and 
reward, but it will also affect a large 
number of business men in all parts of 
the country who will be convinced of 
the need of surety bonds. A group of 
Fidelity & Deposit branch managers 
and general and sub-agents are now 
at work completing plans for this con- 
test. 

The officials of the company are grati- 
fied at the unusual success of the na- 
tional survey of business, political, agri- 
cultural and financial conditions recent: 
ly made public, and also the inspection 
of Baltimore harbor by the American 
Bankers’ Association, Fully four 
thousand bankers were guests of th? 
Fidelity & Deposit Company on this 
trip and many gained their first real 
impression of the resources of the port. 
They returned to their homes in all 
parts of the country “with a more en- 
larged field of vision in financial condi- 
tions and surety bonds. 
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Need of Caution 
About High Limits 


TRAVELERS ON PUBLIC LIABILITY 








Distinction Between Undesirable Excess 
Insurance and Company’s Ideas of 
High Limit Insurance 





The Travelers in a talk to agents 
asks itself the question: “Why do we 
urge agents to write high limits on 
public liability insurance and then oc- 
casionally decline to issue large poli- 
cies?” Then it makes this answer: 

The answer can be summed up in the 
statement that public liability, like 
every other line of insurance, has to 
be underwritten; and some risks which 
cannot be accepted for high limits can 
be for smaller amounts. Frequently 
Travelers inspectors can recommend 
changes that will permit the company 
to increase the amounts of insurance 
later. 

The Travelers writes smaller policies 
on certain proposals for large amounts, 
rather than reject the business entire- 
ly, because it is anxious to develop its 
public liability business. For the same 
reason it takes the public liability in 
some cases where the workmen’s com- 
pensation is being carried by a compet- 
ing company. 

Agents, like other good people, find 
it helpful to know the other side of the 
ease, the underwriter’s side. 

Elevator Policies 

The need for high limits on elevator 
policies—one of the oldest forms of 
public liability insurance—is obvious. 
Elevators have capacities ranging from 
ten to twenty people, and can fall as 
many stories as buildings are high. 
Furthermore, large verdicts have been 
rendered—as high as $80,000 in an in- 
dividual case. $20,000 verdicts for an 
individual injured or killed in an eleva- 
tor are not uncommon; and a policy 
carrying less than a _ $10,000/$20,000 
limit is unwise. 

With the increasing seriousness of 
verdicts, involving constantly increas- 
ing catastrophe loss hazards, a corres- 
ponding increase in the responsibility 
ot owners and operators for careful up- 
keep develops. When, therefore, it is 
found that conditions do not make high 
limits obtainable, the proper business 
procedure is for the company to under- 
take through recommendations of the 
Inspection Division to bring the physi- 
cal and operating conditions up to a 
satisfactory standard. It is often 
easier to bring the physical conditions 
to this standard than the operating 
conditions. 

By physical conditions we mean, 
among other things, the proper main- 
tenance of hoisting cables, the proper 
bolting down of counter-weights in 
their guides, mechanical door inter- 
locks, and effective terminal stops. By 
operating conditions we mean, in part, 


the class of employees obtainable as 
elevator operators, which too often in- 
cludes men and women who fail to close 
hoistway gates regularly; who habitu- 
ally stop the car several inches above 
or below the landing; and who fail to 
use elevator car gates when they have 
been provided; and where, in all such 
cases, the owner does not install im 
proved mechanical safety devices to 
prevent such practices. 

It is unwise underwriting to issue 
elevator policies for limits of $25,000 
for one person, or $100,000 for one 
accident involving injuries to more than 
one person, where the above-mentioned 
bad conditions (and others) exist, until 
the owner effectively corrects them. It 
might be said that insurance under 
such conditions should not be granted 
at all. On the other hand, if absolute- 
ly perfect risks only are to be insured, 
that is a different consideration. There- 
fore, we must weigh the conditions 
which exist in all cases, and there are 
special considerations involved where 
very large limits are desired. An ele- 
vator risk which today might be con- 
sidered passable for the period while 
an employer is making the conditions 
more perfect, for $5/10,000 limits or 
$10/20,000 limits, might, thirty days 
or ninety days hence be properly insur- 
able for much higher limits. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the company makes a special inspection 
quickly where limits higher than 
$10/20,000 are written for public lia- 
bility coverage. This does not refer 
to elevators exclusively. It refers also 
to mercantile risks in general and to 
construction operations, and to theatre 
insurance in particular. 

Theatre Risks 


Recently a circular was issued to the 
field stipulating that no theatre risk 
should be bound for limits in excess of 
$10/20,000 unless inspection disclosed 
that its construction and arrangement 
were in accordance with certain re- 
quirements. This circu'ar brought an in- 
quiry from the manager in a certain state 
why our requirements for high limits 
for such theatres should be more se- 
vere than the requirements of the state 
law governing the construction and 
operation of moving-picture theatres. 

An investigation of the terms of the 
law disclosed that it made no mention 
whatever of the construction of build- 
ings used for moving-picture shows 
The very first requirement in our circu- 
lar was: “The entire structure must 
be of fireproof construction.” Under 
the state law in question, moving-pic- 
ture performances may be conducted 
in frame buildings. The panic hazard 
and fire hazard incident to the opera- 
tion of moving-picture machines in 
frame buildings makes obvious the un- 
wisdom of insurance for high limits 
under such conditions. 

Another condition in our circular was: 
“The main floor must be on the street 
level.” The law of the state in question 
says: “The floor of any audience room 
in which any exhibitions are given shall 
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be on the first or main floor of the 
building in which said room is located.” 
Under this state law one cannot tell 
whether balconies are prohibited. 

The third requirement of our circu- 
lar was: “All exit doors must open 
automatically from the inside.” The 
state law in question requires that exit 
doors must open outward; that they 
shall not be locked when the building 
is open to the public, but says nothing 
about being arranged so that they will 
open automatically from the _ inside. 
What we require for high limits in such 
theatres is the installation of anti-panic 
doors. 

Moving Picture Theatre 


Not long ago the company was re- 
quested to increase its present limits 
cf $10/20,000 on a moving-picture thea- 
tre in a middle-west state to $10/100,- 
000. It was not permissible for the 
manager to bind these higher limits 
because conditions did not exist as de- 
fined in the company’s circular permit- 
ting such a binder. A _ special inspec- 
tion has disclosed that while there 
must, under the company’s rules, be a 
sufficient number of exits to allow for 
twenty persons for each lineal foot or 
width of exit, there were in this specific 
instance inadequate exits, reducing the 
capacity required under our rule more 
than 50 per cent. The theatre had a 
capacity of 1,380 people. There were 
actually only thirty-two lineal feet of 
exits, whereas our rule required sixty- 
nine lineal feet. In this same case, our 
rule No. 7 requiring cross aisles to be 
provided at intervals of not more than 
fifteen rows was violated in that no 
cross aisles whatever were provided. 
Our rules require certain fire extin- 
cuishers whereas there were no fire ex- 
tinguishers at all in this theatre. 
Another important rule is in relation 
to emergency lights in case the fuse 
blows out on the main circuit and leaves 
the hall in darkness. The emergency 
lights should not be taken from the 
current which is regulated by the main 
fuse. In the case before us there was 
no arrangement for emergency lights 
separate from the current passing 
through the main fuse. There were 
boilers on the premises but no evidence 


obtainable of boiler inspection or in- 
surance. 

Physical conditions such as_ these; 
the inadequacy of the laws governing 
safety requirements in certain states; 
general tendency towards higher and 
higher verdicts, and the depreciated 
value of the dollar (this argument be- 
fore juries is permitted by courts) 
tend to increase the possibilities for 
vast catastrophe losses, similar to one 
in a western state when a dancing 
pavilion and entertainment hall floor 
gave way, causing death and injuries 
which cost in final settlement $378,000. 
The risk was uninsured. 

Another form of high limits is often 
presented in requests for excess limits, 
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particularly for elevator and theatre 
insurance policies where the first limits 
are carried in another company. A re- 
cent request was for the Travelers to 
grant excess limits on elevators of 
$10/50,000 where a certain stock com- 
pany, had the first limits for $5/10,000. 

This is not the kind of “high limit 
insurance” the company seeks. It is 
frequently offered because the first in- 
surer objects to carrying high limits. 
In that case the Travelers stands ready 
to take the whole line, if conditions are 
favorable. The small premiums pro- 


duced for excess insurance do not pro- 
vide adequately for Travelers inspec- 
tions, or other classes of service. 


The distinction between undesirable 
excess insurance and the kind of high- 
limit insurance the company advocates 
should not be overlooked. 


The very conditions which contribute 
to high verdicts accent the desirability 
of all service’s being rendered from 
the beginning under all-Travelers cov- 
erage—inspection service as well as 
claim service. 











Photograph Unpopular 


Sphinx-like silence greeted the re- 
inark of Secretary Fondiller at the 
luncheon of the Casualty Actuarial and 
Statistical Society, that a news photo 
bureau would like to take a picture of 
the members on the roof garden of tha 
Hotel Pennsylvania after the luncheon, 
A vote was taken against the idea with 
many voting neither way. Was it the 
trip or the weather? Certainly it was 
a handsome looking gathering. The 
cumera would not have been cracked. 

. 
Fondiller Took No Chances 

An attendance, which according to 
secretary Richard Fondiller, was the 
largest in the history of the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society of 
America displayed much enthusiasm at 
the recent meeting and luncheon at 
the Hotel Pennsy!vania. The secretary 
was certainly a busy man collecting 
dues and thoughtful in seeing that the 
door of the meeting room was locked 
when the members adjourned to have 
luncheon, Fondiller evidently thought 
of all the wearing apparel left behind, 
and desired to have no losses. 

* * 


Mowbray’s Smile 

Gloom was an unknown quantity at 
the meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
and Statistical Society of America, and 
what little of it existed, if any, was 
driven into the drizzly atmosphere by 
the ever present smile of president- 
elect A. H. Mowbray. It was contagious. 


ae 7 * 
Would Bond Taxi Men 

That taxicab chauffeurs and owners 
should be required by law to put up 
a bond to indemnify the pedestrian in 
case of accident was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Walter B. Renton a few 
days ago on William Street. 

“Few of these men are responsible,” 
said Renton, “and in most cases they 
have their cars mortgaged for about 
one thousand dollars above the value 
of the vehicle. You can imagine what 
the result would be if you were hit by 
one of these cabs and brought suit.” 

* a + 
A Voice From the Past 

What Ho! Ye Old Timers of the Fire 
Insurance Business. How many of ye 
remember William Henry Rowan who 
in 1862 at the age of fifteen years was 
connected with the office of Frame & 


Hare, insurance agents and_ brokers, 
later Frame, Hare & Lockwood, 
located at 75 Liberty Street, New 


York City; still later located in 
the old Evening Post building, 212 


Broadway, New York City, which office 
represented the old American Insur- 
ance Company, and the Enterprise In- 
surance Company, both of Philadelphia. 
William Henry was the young man of 
all work in the Frame & Hare office. He 
delivered all policies, at least most of 
the policies written by the agency, 
made out and mailed renewal notices, 








collected most of the premiums going 
through the office. Among the celebri- 
ties to whom he delivered policies were 
the merchant princes, J. H. B. Claflin 
and A. T. Stewart, also other large con- 
cerns on old Manhattan Island. Wil- 
liam Henry also did some surveying 
and many are the interesting incidents 
related in connection with this experi- 
ence. He was on the way to the top 
ladder of fame in the insurance busi- 
ness, when in 1865 he decided (quite to 
the consternation of his family) to take 
up baseba'l as a profession, He did 
this by joining the famous Orientals of 
New York. At that time there was 
great rivalry between that team and 
the Orientals of Brooklyn. He became 
a famous independent player of Amer- 
ica’s favorite sport. 

The office of Frame, Hare & Lockwood 
with which William Henry Rowan was 
connected, handled fire. life, ocean ma- 
rine and inland marine’ insurance. 
William Henry recalls that a great pro- 
portion of the business of the office was 
placed with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, the Home and the old Phenix of 
Brook'yn. He also recalled that there 
were.no typewriters or typewritten voli- 
cies in those days. All of the work in 
connection with policy writing was 
done by hand, and the writing done 
with an old-fashioned quill. He also 
recalls that the emploves were granted 
two weeks’ vacation and that they were 
given a month’s salary while away. 
William Henry says that in addition to 
the salary he was paid by Frame, Hare 
& Lockwood, he was paid 15 per cent 
commission on all business secured by 
him. 

Wi'liam Henry Rowan is now seven- 
tv-two years of age, resides at 363 
Sumpter Street, Brooklyn, and_ is 
watchman in charge of the saloon deck 
of the steamer “Middletown” of the 
Hartford & New York Transportation 
Company plying between New York 
and Hartford. William Henry will be 
glad to hear from any of his old friends 
who remember the good old days of 
1862 and 1865. 

* * &* 

Which Insures Pound 

Fisheries 

The little town of Tuckerton, N. J., 
has a novelty. It is a Seacoast Fisher- 
men's Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany which started doing business on 
April 15, 1919. F. R. Austin is secre- 
tary of the company and it has a sur- 
plus of about $15.000. 

The company is purely mutual and 
insures companies operating pound fish- 
eries. It issues about thirty policies 
per vear. The company does not look 
for nor write outside business, and has 
no rates except the costs of losses and 
running expenses. The company has 
no catastrophe re-insurance, and relies 
upon its surplus as a guarantee to its 
members against assessments. The 
business is written direct. 


A Mutual 
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A. Stewart Gray Promoted 

A. Stewart Gray, formerly special ag- 
ent of The Travelers at A'bany, has 
been promoted. to be field assistant 
automobile lines, agency department, 
under Major Giddings. 

He started his career with The Trav- 
elers aS a counterman at Kansas City 
and was later appointed a special ag- 
ent, Compensation and Liability De- 
partment. In April of this year he was 
brought to the Home Office. 

Mr. Gray was a sergeant in Troop B 
5th Militia Cavalry, and went overseas 
with the 26th Division. He served with 
the 101st Machine Gun Battalion, at- 
tended an officers’ training school in 
France, and was appointed a second 
lieutenant. His new work will be to 
assist in the development of the auto- 
mobile lines. 

* * 
Says Negro Servants Cause Many 
Thefts 

That small thefts, blamed frequently 
on negro servants, are causing most of 
the losses recently in the burglary in- 
surance line, is the opinion of A. F. 
Rooney, manager of the burglary de- 
partment of the Maryland Casualty. 

Other recent happenings, including 
the theft of $3,000 worth of sausage 
casings and also the theft of $18,000 
worth of panama hats, were told to a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

Mr. Rooney said, “We are getting 
many reports of thefts. One of the 
most frequent is that a negro servant, 
whose identity is more or less un- 
known, has vanished with silverware 
or other household articles. It is im- 
possible to search for the thief. The 
only description you can obtain is that 
the culprit is a negro. Only a few 
days ago, in broad daylight, $3,000 
worth of sausage casings were stolen. 
We had the loss, and thought it was a 
strange one. Before the claim was set- 
tled the owner failed in business. As 
yet we don’t know whether the thieves 
have tried to dispose of their loot. 

“Another peculiar theft that hap- 
pened recently was the breaking into 
a warehouse near the river front. About 
$18,000 worth of panama hats were 
stolen. The thieves have not been 
caught either. You cannot tell in these 
days whether any section of the city 
is a good or bad risk. In former years 
we could tell immediately. Now losses 
come in from all parts of the city. 1 
do not believe that the detective force 
is large enough. We would need about 





three thousand more detectives to han- 


dle the situation. Most of thé men on 
duty are putting in so much time in 
the Magistrates Courts, the Grand Jury, 
Special Sessions and General Sessions 
that they have little time to chase 
criminals. 

“Due to careful selection I have had 
fewer losses than most of the other 
companies, according to their reports. 
But it certainly has not been a pros- 
perous year for most of us.” 

* * * 
Clever Blotters 

Have you seen the new illustrated 
blotters of the Jackson-Smith Agency, 
1 Liberty Street? If not, send and get 
a set. 





NEW POLICY COMING 


The North American Accident will, 
on January 2, commence the issue of 
a new full coverage disability policy. 

This company has for five years 
been collecting and tabulating exper- 
ience on which the new undertaking is 
based. 

In a statement the company says: 
“The manager says noncancellable 
gambling resembles too closely insur- 
ing against explosion of steam boilers 
made without gauge or safety valve.” 





REAFFIRMS EXISTING RULES 

At the two days’ session of the Sure- 
ty Association of America at the Hotel 
McAlpin the chief subjects considered 
were the limitation of the number of 
agents to a given territory and the evils 
of excess commissions. No definite ac- 
tion was taken on either question fur- 
ther than a vote of the association to 
reaffirm its position on the existing 
rules governing both questions. 

M. Barrett Walker, vice-president of 
the United States F. & G., has been 
made general claim adjuster. 


The Aetna Life’s first 
First circular regarding its 
Circu aron new indemnity, water 
Water Damage damage insurance, 15 
» one of the best that 
has been issued by that company. A 
full page picture of a street scene In 
Springfield, Mass., where tons of water 
poured into a department store is feat- 
ured. There a hydrant broke when 
struck by an automobile, thus releas- 
ing powerful streams that flooded the 
store and adjoining buildings. The 108s 
to the store was about $150,000. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 











The business of selling in- 

For Men surance as a_ profession 
Who Waste offers more pitfalls and 

Time opportunities for waste of 

time than any line I know 
of, and many are the victims. Take 
Clark, for instance, a well meaning, 
capable chap but an awful time waster, 
says Vice-President E. C. Budlong, of 
The Bankers Accident at Des Moines. 

I rode three hundred miles to see 
Clark at his urgent request, arriving 
in his city at 630 a. m. At 8.30 I 
knocked on his office door—‘‘Nobody 
home.” Again I called at 9.15, 10 and 
16.30. Then I took a taxicab and went 
to his apartment. The old colored jani- 
tor grinned and said: “I guess Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark are not up yet—they gin- 
erally ‘lay’ rather late.” Not wishing to 
fnd Mrs. Clark in curl papers I re- 
turned to the hotel and about lunch 
time Clark came strolling over to the 
corner of the writing room where I was 
sitting. There was a very obvious ©x- 
pression of disappointment on his face. 
Later he admitted that he expected to 
see a big fine-looking chap with a 
Prince Albert coat, white vest and silk 
hat, but that is neither here nor there. 
He had been out to a party the night 
before and the baby had co'ic so he 
didn’t get much sleep. 

Now this is a sample of a day’s 
work with Clark. He gets to the office 
about 9.30 and fumes and fusses around 
an hour because the mail is late. He 
reads the sporting news in the morning 
paper and then fusses some more be- 
cause a man who promised to call and 
pay a premium on the way to lunch did 
not come. This delay causes Clark to 
miss the date he had made with the 
foreman at the ice plant for sharp 
noon, 

He goes to lunch down the street 
and then as it is nearly two o'clock 
stops in at Joe’s Smoke House for a 
cigar and as Dr. Jackson upstairs in 
the same building told him to call at 
2p. m., he indulges in a game of Ke'ley 
with a few friends. To protect his in- 
vestment he had to stay in a little 
longer than he intended but anyway the 
kittie paid him $2 which is not so bad, 
but Dr. Jackson was just getting into 
his sedan when Clark came out of the 
pool hall. He goes back to the office 
and finds under the door a card from 
the man who was to call on the way 
home saying he had stopped on the 
way back to work instead, also a letter 
from the Company returning a C. O. D. 
application upon which he had neéglect- 
ed to get the age and weight. Charity 
forbids me to quote his remarks as he 
guesses at both answers and mails it 
back, but I am quite sure it was a sug- 
gestion that the Secretary could have 
guessed if he wanted to. The real es- 
tate man across the hall drops in and 
a discussion about various automobi es 
takes a half hour more and Clark re- 
members he forgot to make his bank 
deposit. It looks like rain so Clark 
calls it a day at 4.30 and goes home in 
rather a poor frame of mind and when 
friend wife asks him what luck for the 
day he says—well you know what he 
said. 

After supper they go to a movie and 
just at the most exciting moment Clark 
remembers that this was the evening 
he was to see the engineer at the @lec- 
tric light company—but some other 
night will do just as well. 

Of course now and then Clark hits 
pay dirt and sends in business every 
day for a week, but presently he s'umps 
again and curses the town, wants to 
get out, thinks he should have a salary 
—writes the Home Office he could write 
farmers if he had a car. In the end he 
g0es back to work in a store on a sal- 
ary, and mind you he makes a good 
faithful worker under a Time Clock and 
a Pay Envelope. 

What’s the matter with Clark any- 
Way? I'll tell you. He doesn’t know 
the value of time or how to use it. His 


failure keeps other men from going into 
the business. 

In the meantime Brown in the next 
county seat has worked his way into 
the $10,000 Club, buys a home and an 
automobile and has money in the bank. 
Of the two men anyone would pick 
Clark as the winner, but he is not a 
good business man and Brown ii. 

This story of Clark and Brow, is the 
story of thousands of insurance agents 
in this great and prosperous country 
of ours. 

Oh Gee! Oh Gosh! It isn’t the town 
ov the people in the town. It’s the man 
with a backbone and a determination 
to get the money and he gets it because 
he goes after it tooth and nail, hammer 
and tongs, early and late. 

In every man there is a trace of 
Clark and Brown, and like Jekyll and 
Hyde, one must conquer in the end. 
Am I not right? What is your name? 


* * * 


It is interesting, 
The Remorseless when you think of 
Law of it, says the Trav- 
Averages elers Insurance Com- 
pany in its splendid 
selling idea publication, “Protection,” 
that life and physical well-being, 
which are absolutely uncertain in re- 
spect to the individual, can be meas- 
ured with mathematical certainty 
among men collectively. 

Here are 100,000 boys of ten, and 
the death and disability of not a singie 
individual can be foretold. The most 
robust may die early; the most delicate 
live to old age. The greatest athlete 
may suddenly be doomed to live out 
his life a hopeless cripple. And _ be- 
cause no man can measure his hazard, 
it is impossible for any man to insure 
himself. Yet we know what number 
will die and how many will suffer per- 
manent total disability every year; that 
thirty thousand of the 100,000 will nev- 
er live to be fifty years of age; and 
that approximately 1 in 40 will suffer 
permanent total disability in that same 
period, and ‘that after age sixty the 
great majority of the remainder will 
be uninsurable, 

The remorseless figures of the Amer- 
ican table of mortality and the standard 
experience table of permanent and total 
disability convey the strongest argu- 
ment in the hands of the insurance so- 
licitor. He knows them because they 
are part of his daily trade. 

IHiow many men, engrossed in their 
own business, realize, unless it is point- 
ed out to them, the uncertainty that 
cynically moves with ‘uathematical ac- 
curacy upon their existence and their 
earning power and on the welfare 
of their wives and children? Or com- 
prehend that, as the years go by, the 
gradual impairment of health is stead- 
ily diminishing the opportunity to in- 
sure at all? 





Lyon and Harvey, insurance brokers 
of Toronto, announce the opening of a 
casualty department as an additional 
service to their clients, under A. B. Fer- 
guson, This department will handle 
automobile, burglary, fidelity and con- 
tract bonds and kindred lines. 


W. E. SMALL, President E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


peso Sure Or Service in 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
OCHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 8, Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


BEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAG oO Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 








Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





Estabiisihed (As 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 

















17% % commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


No direct business written 











The Employers’ Liability | . | 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. | | American 
AND geri —— Surety 
SAMUEL L APPLETON, Und St Sats Mer C ompany 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
33 ona STREET, By ‘mass. 
of New York 














5 a BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





“S Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
“Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


a ————— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


ineiaie Bonding and Insurance Company 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AGENTS WANTED 
100 BROADWAY 





Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 





T. J. FALVEY, President Burglary Insurance 


Write For Territory 
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AGENTS! 


> EUROPE or the ORIENT as our guests? 


HE open roads that lead to Europe’s battlefields and to the mysterious 
Orient now lie before the present and future agents of the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company. 


You can be one of the fortunate! 





the getting of business in 


This is the plan. 


a single year. 


Read it carefully: 





The period of competition will 
be from April 1, 1921, to March 
31, 1922. 

All F & D General Agents, 
Sub-agents and Branch Managers, 
: appointed before April 1, 1921, 
will be eligible. 

The ten prizes will be a two- 
months’ trip to Europe, or to the 
Orient, and will include the 
winners’ wives and their children, 
if enthusiasm for the doctrines 
of Colonel Roosevelt has not 
carried the individual winners 
beyond the parentage of two. 
All expenses will be paid by the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company. 


The towns and cities of the 
country will be classified, so that 
the Sub-agent who leads in the 
town of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion will have precisely the same 
chance of winning and will be 
awarded the same prize as the 
competitor located in New York, 
Chicago or Philadelphia. 

In determining the winners, a 
point system will be used, which 




















will be based on business actually 
produced during the period of 
the competition. This system will 
give every agent an equal chance. 
Last year’s business will not be 
considered. 








Rules and Regulations 


The rules and regulations gov- 
erning the competition will be 
announced about January 1, 1921. 
They will be formulated by the 
committee named below, which 
will also select the successful com- 
petitors and award the prizes. 


The Awards and Judges 


The names of the successful 
competitors will be announced as 
soon after April 1, 1922, as possible. 

The following committee will 
have entire charge of the com- 
petition: 

Vincent A. Cullen— Fidelity & 
Deposit Co., New York; M. F. 
Dobbins—Dobbins & Smith, 
General Agents, Memphis, Tenn.,; 
William Hugh Harris— Vice-Pres- 


OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


The Fidelity & Deposit Company is going to present a trip to Europe or 
to the Orient to its ten agents and their families, who make the best record in 


ident, in charge of Agency Dept.; 
G. Arthur Howell—Haas & 
Howell, Gen. Agts., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Emmett Myers— Manager, St. 
Louis Branch Office; F. B. Owen 
—Owen, Crowell, Laurenson & 
Co., Gen. Agts., Cleveland, O.; 
F. A. Price —Conkling, Price & 
Webb, Gen. Agts., Chicago, IIL; 
V-L. P. Shriver —Gen. Agt., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Guy Le R. Stevick, 
Resident Vice-President, Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco, Cal.; A. L. 
Tash, Boston Branch Office; 
Spencer Welton, Fidelity, & De- 
posit Co., Baltimore, Md. 


This contest will be good for 
you, good for us, and good for 
the whole Surety business. There 
is a lot of good Surety business 
to be had in your territory. The 
surface has not been scratched. 
We will help you in every pos- 
sible way to get it. Go after it 
and then go to Europe or the 
Orient as our guest. 


For further details of this un- 
usual competition, write to the 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Inst‘*xnce 
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